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THE Prime Minister is at his best when he is defending a good case, and 
one which he believes with full heart to be a good case, above all when 
he knows that, stated plainly and vigorously, it will be endorsed by a 
humane and sober-minded public. 

His case for British action in Greece was of this nature. His triumph 
in the House of Commons on January 18th and 19th was none the less 
impressive for being easy. It was certainly complete. Had but one 
member of the House put forward a contrary case, or at least a different 
case, and one that fwould.reveal events in Greece under some other 
aspect, the Prime Minister’s triumph would not have been complete even 
if, at the end, there had been not one vote against him. 

But of the seven members who did vote against him, not one put, 
forward a case of any sort, not one had anything of any interest, or, 
indeed, of any relevance to say on the subject of Greece. Not one showed 
the slightest knowledge of the situation in Greece or any awareness of that 
strange Greek world, a European world, it is true, but profoundly different 
from our own: yet not so different that England and Greece have not 
certain simple humanities and decencies in common, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary. 

That this is so was fully understood by Mr. Churchill. But not by the 
Opposition. He stated what had outraged the simple humanities and 
decencies in Greece and has now, thanks to him, outraged the sense of 
humanity and decency in England. 

It was easy for some members to assert that what he said was merely 
untrue. If what he said with regard to the Greek Partisans was untrue, 
then his whole version of the Greek reality was untrue. But not one 
member was able to present a different version. The House accepted his 
case, and had to accept it—only petulance or wilful obstinacy could 
refuse it. The daily press which has given at best a distorted, and at 
worst a false version of the reality,! has also accepted his case, with hardly 
a word of relevant dissent. The B.B.C. which, day by day, reflected the 


! The Daily Telegraph is an honourable exception. 
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Greek reality as though in a distorting mirror is compelled, at last, to give 
a tolerably, if reluctantly, faithful image. 

But while the Prime Minister’s defence of British policy in the present 
Greek situation is unanswerable (anyhow, it has not been answered), 
that situation was promoted by a policy and a practice which are less 
defensible, and, although no longer operative in Greece, are operative 
elsewhere in the Balkan Peninsula. 

British policy towards Greece has been criticised for bias in favour of 
the Right and in disfavour of the Left.: The reverse is true. The bias 
has been consistently, and sometimes grossly, in favour of the Left and 
of Republicanism, and in disfavour of the Right and of Royalism—to the 
prejudice of everything in the middle, of balance, moderation, and 
stability. 

It is to the credit of the English that they are poor propagandists. 
When England speaks with the voice of propaganda, she does not speak 
with her own voice. But people in other countries think she does. 
Broadcasts in Greek transmitted by British stations or stations under 
British control have inclined towards the Left, sometimes so steeply, 
that even experienced listeners have been unable to distinguish 
them from broadcasts transmitted by the Moscow wireless. It is not 
surprising that many Greeks asked themselves and others, in perplexity 
and consternation, whether Great Britain was really a foe of monarchies 
and a friend of revolutionary upheaval ? 

But to those who in Greece were scheming to establish a Communist 
dictatorship by armed insurrection, such propaganda was a great encour- 
agement, and one that could only confirm such people in their resolve to 
use the arms, with which Great Britain was supplying them, against their 
fellow-countrymen rather than against the Germans. 

It would have been equally unfortunate if this bias had been Right- 
wards, instead of Leftwards. The point is, that what has been encouraged 
in Greece—and not only in Greece—is faction at the expense of patriotism, 
revolutionary sentiment at the expense of stability (had counter-revolu- 
tionary sentiment been encouraged, the harm would have been as great— 
civil war, rather than war against the common foe). 

These consequences were never intended by the British Government, 
least of all by the Prime Minister. But much can be achieved, far more, 
indeed, than is suspected by the public, when persons of a certain per- 
suasion who, because that persuasion is fashionable, are very numerous, 
infiltrate departments like the B.B.C., the Ministry of Information, and 
the Political Warfare Executive. They are able to exercise a steady, 
cumulative influence—the more so, when they hold positions of moderately 
high, rather than the highest authority, for they are the better able to 
elude public observation and, therefore, responsibility. Revolutionary 
romanticism, in particular, is the fashion to-day. It has disastrously 
influenced Political Warfare as conducted by Great Britain and has 
caused the loss of many lives i in many a futile enterprise. 

The ‘resistance movements ’ vary in character from country to 
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country. Nowhere are they of great military importance. Their import- 
ance is mainly political and, above all, moral. But revolutionary roman- 
ticism has seen these movements as a huge, co-ordinated multitude of 
strikers, wreckers, armed insurgents, and so on, which would, in the end, 
engulf the enemy in a vast revolutionary upheaval. 

The dream of armed insurrection came true in Greece. But it was not 
the enemy who suffered. An Allied nation was all but overwhelmed 
and a British force nearly shared a terrible fate *—the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Greek Partisans reveal how terrible it would have been. 

The real strength of a people under foreign domination is always their 
national unity. Faction, so reticent in our own country, has sought 
consolation by stimulating faction in others. English revolutionary 
romanticism has helped to disrupt national unity in two Allied countries 
at least, in Greece and in Yugoslavia. 

The Greek Insurrection was prepared when the Germans were still 
in occupation. The Partisans did not seriously fight the Germans 
with the weapons supplied to them for this purpose by Great Britain, 
but established their own terroristic dispensation over their fellow- 
countrymen in the rural areas. It was they, as Mr. Churchill pointed out 
in the House as far back as May 24th, 1944, who drove Greek farmers and 
peasants into the German-sponsored Security Battalions, for in them they 
could find safety for themselves and arms to defend their families and 
their homes from marauding and murderous Partisan bands. 

There is some dispute as to the strength of the Greek Partisans and 
their sympathisers. The E.L.A.8.° are the insurgent army, the E.A.M.* 
is the political movement, a kind of urban Popular Front which was 
partly identified with the insurrection, partly no more than sympathetic, 
and partly critical or even hostile. The Economist * tells us that ‘ the 
political force ’ of the E.A.M. ‘ stands behind the E.L.A.S.’ and that the 
E.A.M. ‘ undoubtedly speaks at least for the whole working class of 
Greece.’ If the ‘ working class ’ is meant to include rural as well as urban 
labour, this cannot possibly be true, for then the ‘ working class ’ would 
be the overwhelming majority of the Greek people. But even if ‘ working 
class’ means urban labour only, and if E.A.M. broadly represents that 
class (which is very doubtful), it does not, as a whole, ‘ stand behind the 
E.L.A.8S.’ The ‘ proof’ which The Economist gives, and calls ‘ conclu- 
sive,’ is-no proof at all—namely, ‘ the general strike called by E.A.M.’— 
for even a general stoppage can be imposed by a terrorist organisation 
by stationing machine-guns in front of factory gates, for example, especi- 
ally when industry is as small as it is in Greece.® : 


2 On December 16th the Daily Worker could display the triumphant headline Patriots 
Shelling British H.Q. 

3’ E.L.A.S.—Greek Populist Liberation Army (Hllénikos Laikos Apeleutheroticos Stratos). 

4 —.A.M.—National Liberation Front (Zthnikon Apeleutherotikon Metopon). 

5 December 23rd, 1945. 

* The comparison which The Economist makes with Belgium where ‘ the Communists’ 
call for a general strike was disobeyed by a large number of workers ’ will not do. Belgian 
industry is too big and Belgian industrial labour is too well organised to be coerced by 


terrorists. 
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The circumstances and confusions of war, the uprooting of rural 
populations, the absence of the regular army, the disintegration of civil 
authority, the moral and material support of a Power with the immense 
prestige of Great Britain, and the moral support of Russia, gave a cen- 
trally directed armed political force its opportunity. 

It is said that the Insurrection is a revolt against the dictatorial 
régime of King George II. 

Like most countries between the Balkans and the Augean, Greece had 
@ constitution on the Western model. In none of these countries did the 
constitution suit the national character or meet the demands of the 
situation. In all these countries there was a series of crises that led to an 
assertion of central authority and a strengthening of the executive. In 
every one, the Government assumed a despotic character—sometimes 
concealed, sometimes open, sometimes mild, sometimes severe, but 
essentially despotic.” 

In Greece, the crises were exceptionally numerous and violent. There 
was a short, but severe, dictatorship under General Pangalos in 1926. 
In 1932, there was an abortive coup d’état led by General Plastiras, an 
old frondeur who has now been entrusted with the task of pacification in 
Greece. There waS a serious armed rising in 1935. General Plastiras 
took a leading political, though not a military, part, in this rising. 

The restoration of the monarchy followed in the hope that Greece 
might have stable government. It is true that the King and General 
Metaxas ruled dictatorially. But it is hard to say—for it is a choice 
between two great evils—which is preferable, the open strife_of faction, 
sometimes armed faction, together with chronic instability, or despotism. 
It is also irrelevant to the present issue. In any case, the last thing the 
Greek Partisans attempted, or even wanted, is democracy. 

The Partisan movement professes to be a movement of liberation. 
Liberation from what ? Not, principally, from the Germans. That task 
is being achieved by the British, Russian, American and other Allied 
forces in the air, on the sea, and on many fronts. What the E.L.AS. 
attempted was to replace the Germans as masters of Greece. Naturally, 
they did not want King George to return or the restoration of any legiti- 
mate Government. Least of all did they want ‘democracy.’ Had King 
George’s rule been the most ‘ democratic ’ in the world, the attitude of 
the Partisans would have been exactly the same: they would have 
reviled it just as much. 

What has been forgotten, or conveniently ignored, is the events that 
followed the German invasion of Greece. The country was exhausted by 
the war with Italy, glorious as that war had been. France had fallen, 
Russia was not yet in the war, Great Britain stood alone. The outlook 
seemed hopeless for a country so weak and exposed as Greece. The 
partiotism of the people was strong, but many of the political leaders 
were in perplexity. The case for honourable capitulation was hard to 
refute. It was the King who c inched the issue, and Greece went to 


7 This was true even of the most liberal of these countries, Czechoslovakia. 
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war with Germany. In the campaign that followed, the King dis- 
tinguished himself not only as a leader but also as a soldier, and was 
awarded the D.S.0O. , 

George II is without personal ambition—to be King of Greece is to 
bear a cross as well as to wear a crown. His alleged ‘ Fascism ’ was 
disproved when he led his country into war, first with Mussolini, then 
with Hitler. 

He has now been forced by British pressure such as no man, however 
strong, could resist, to accept a regency. A kind of abdication, a constitu- 
tional anomaly, has been imposed upon him and upon his country, and 
yet he still is King. Whether he will recover his royal prerogatives no one 
can foretell at present. To his own country he has been made to appear 
as though he were willing to compound with E.L.A.S. and as though he 
were regarded with disfavour in England—an impression fortified by the 
constant attacks upon him in the British press. It would seem that both 
Royalist and Republican opinion are strong in Greece, but recent events 
have caused such perturbation and perplexity, and have stirred up such 
passions, that it is impossible to generalise about Greek public opinion 
except in so far as it is hostile to the E.L.A.S., and has been made 
implacably so by the atrocities. 

Atrocities are not an unfamiliar feature of Balkan life. They vary in 
frightfulness from period to period and from country to country. Cer- 
tainly, the Left has no worse record than the Right, but rather the opposite 
—until now. Although Greece was not free from despotism in its cruder 
aspects, the Greeks are not terroristic by nature and not amenable to 
prolonged regimentation. They are too factious, too political, too 
liberty-loving, and much too talkative. Nothing so frightful was ever 
done by Greek to Greek—until now—as was done by Bulgar to Bulgar 
after the attempt to blow up the Bulgarian Government under the dome 
of the Cathedral of Sveta Nedelia at Sofia in 1925. The recent atrocities 
in Greece have something about them that is un-Hellenic. Whether it is 
the Partisans of Bulgaria and Macedonia, who took part in the rising, or 
whether it is the wholly un-Hellenic, ruthlessly tyrannical idea that 
dominates the E.L.A.S8., it would be hard to say. In any case, a pheno- 
menon that has bitten so deep into the Greek consciousness as something 
monstrous, abnormal, alien and horrible, makes it impossible to establish, 


_for a long time to come, a régime which would be justified in Western 


Europe as a liberal democracy. 

The temptation to engage in reprisals and to exercise a White Terror 
in revenge for the Red, will, of course, be very great. The task of the 
Greek Government cannot be one of reconciling the irreconcilable, or one of 
putting into practice any particular theory of government, but to re- 
establish authority, and to deal with crime by due process of law. The task 
of the British Government is not to support faction in Greece, and not to 
recommend in such a way that recommendation amounts to imposition, 
a political system which, whatever its intrinsic virtues, does not suit 
either the country or the situation. 

Vou. CXXXVII—No. 816 c* 
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II 


The Yugoslav Partisans have achieved what the Greek Partisans 
failed to achieve. They are masters of ‘liberated’ Yugoslavia. They 
occupied Belgrade in September, 1944. But they established such a 
reign of terror that the population rose against them and turned them out. 
After three days they returned and, with Russian help, recaptured the 
city. A massacre followed, and the reign of terror was re-established. It 
is, to-day, raging wherever Tito and his Partisans are in control. Mr. 
Churchill said in the House of Commons on January 18th, Marshal Tito 
‘is undoubtedly at this time its (Yugoslavia’s) undisputed master.’ Yet 
he represents but a small minority of its people.*® 

He has been made so by Great Britain, much more so than by Russia, 
for it is with the help of British arms and supplies, and British propaganda, 
that he has been able to conquer his own country, a country which repu- 
diates his political principles and regards him with loathing as a peculiarly 
inhuman usurper, tyrant and extortioner. So much so, that it is hard to 
believe that his conquest can endure. Despite his immense superiority in 
arms, he is so intolerable a tyrant that he can hardly fail to engender a 
national rising which must destroy him and his Partisans unless they 
continue to receive help from outside. Having been placed in power, he 
must be kept in power if he is to remain there. 

To-day, the heads of innumerable peasant and farming families are 
being murdered in Yugoslavia. There is a systematic annihilation of the 
élite of Serbia. The populations of whole districts are taking refuge in the 
mountains where they are exposed to death by cold and starvation. 
Terrorist tribunals are being set up, the ordinary courts are being sus- 
pended, and all who are suspected of patriotism, especially Serbian 
patriotism, are sentenced to death or to confinement in concentration 
camps. The camps at Paratsin, Sabats, and Mladenovats are being filled. 
The concentration camp, which the German Gestapo had established near 
Banjitsa and had filled with Chetniks—that is to say, with Yugoslav 
patriots who fought under the command of General Drazha Mihailovitch 
—is now filled with Chetniks once more. 

In Yugoslavia, as in Greece, the Partisans, as they came under ever- 
increasing Communist influence—which is now an undisputed leadership— 
followed the familiar Communist principle that international war must 
be transformed into civil war. It was against the Chetniks, who are 
the embodiment of Serb patriotism, the farmers, whether Serb, Croat 
or Slovene, the trade unions, the co-operatives, and the whole social order 
(and not merely the ‘ military clique ’ and the ‘ bureaucrats of Belgrade ’) 
—it was against these, more than against the Germans, that the Partisans 
wanted arms, as it is for this that they are now chiefly using them. It 


* Even an observer who has been so consistently in favour of the Partisans as Mr. 
Pribitchevitch does not estimate their following in Belgrade at more than 20 per cent. 
(lecture at Yugoslav House, January 20th, 1945). It may be that in all Yugoslavia a 
genuine ballot will give Tito 10 to 15 per cent. of the vote. 
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' is true that the Partisans have fought the Germans. But to them the 
war with the Germans was secondary, the civil war primary. 

{ Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons on February 22nd, 1944, 
that in the autumn of 1941, Tito’s forces ‘ unhappily, perhaps inevitably, 
came into collision with those under General Mihailovitch.’ On June 
20th, 1944, Mr. Churchill said that ‘some of the leaders under General 
Mihailovitch’s command have, so far from fighting the Germans, directed 
their efforts against the Partisans.’ 

Tito has himself admitted ® that the Partisans were the first to attack 
the Chetniks. To-day, General Velebit, who has visited London as the 
personal envoy of Tito and has been mentioned in flattering terms by 
Mr. Churchill, informs us that 


the fight against these elements [i.e. men serving under Mihailovitch] was as 
vital for the peoples as the fight against the foreign invader.” 


A few examples—many more could be given—will illustrate the 
situation :— 

At the end of October, 1942, the town of Sokolats, with a garrison of 
500 Germans and 1,000 Ustashis (the Croatian forces under the German- 
controlled Croatian terrorist, Ante Pavelitch), was besieged by the Chetniks. 
During the siege, Partisans attacked the Chetniks from the rear, with the 
result that the Germans were able to escape. At the end of October, 
1941, Chetniks and Partisans conducted combined operations against the 
Germans near Chachak. The Partisans gave up the fight and left the 
Chetniks to finish it alone. The Germans were expelled from the town, 
whereupon the Partisans returned and massacred eighty of the Chetnik 
wounded. 

About the same time there were combined operations against Kraljevo. 
It was agreed that the Chetniks should take the town from the north-east, 
the Partisans from the south-west. The Chetniks engaged a German 
armoured force (they themselves had neither armour nor artillery). The 
Partisans occupied the railway station, which is outside the town, and 
made off by train. 

Until the Conference at Teheran in September, 1943, General Mihailo- 
vitch had at least the moral support of Great Britain. He was under the 
command of General Sir Maitland Wilson. His orders were not to risk 
his men unnecessarily and to economise ammunition. He received 
almost no arms or stores from Great Britain.11 He only engaged the 
enemy when to do so served a serious purpose. In the spring of 1943, the 
Germans, Bulgars, and Ustashis undertook combined operations against 
him, but the operations failed after heavy fighting. He refrained, as far 
as possible, from provoking reprisals that meant the deaths of hundreds 
of hostages or the annihilation of entire villages. He prepared, both in 

® Vide The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1944 (p. 107). 

1@ Vide interview with General Velebit in The Central European Observer, January 12th, 


1945. 
11 “* Only a few droppings from aeroplanes ” (Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, 


February 22nd, 1944). 
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accordance with his own belief and his instructions, for that time when the 
Allies would invade Yugoslavia and he himself would lead an armed 
rising on a national scale. It was not a vain hope—it would have been 
realised by now, and there would, to-day, be no Germans left in Yugo- 
slavia if General Mihailovitch had received but half the help and a fraction 
of the encouragement that were given to Tito. 

But after the Conference at Teheran, the strategy of the Allied Powers 
changed. The main invasion of Europe was to be in the West and not 
in the Balkans. In the mistaken belief that a wild guerrilla would seri- 
ously menace the Germans in the Balkans, cautious and calculatory 
strategy was abandoned. A wild guerrilla was started. It meant fearful 
losses, not to the Partisans, but to the civilian population, through 
reprisals, and it did little injury to the Germans. General Mihailovitch 
would not depart from his own strategy and engage in such futile and 
inhuman tactics. He knew that what would count most in the end was 
national unity, that the only decisive weapon was the united nation in 
arms. 

It was this that exposed him to the charge of ‘ not fighting.’ 12 He 
was described as a ‘ traitor’ }* and was denounced in a defamatory cam- 
paign in which the B.B.C. played an ignoble part. Mr. Churchill did not 
himself stoop so low as this, but he did, on February 22nd, assert that 
some of General Mihailovitch’s ‘ commanders made accommodation ’ with 
the enemy. 

That he made ‘ accommodations ’ with the Italians is certain. But 
why ? To obtain arms and ammunition by barter, so as to continue the 
fight with the Germans, for he was desperately short. We are unaware, 
of any ‘ accommodations ’ made by his commanders with the Germans 
and Mr. Churchill gave no instance. Some ‘ accommodations ’ may even 
be justified in so varied a war, in which so many different forces and 
causes are in conflict, and in which even the most barbarous captain may 
consent to a truce so that the dead can be buried, the wounded exchanged, 
or the civilian population can water their cattle. 

Tito’s commanders made an ‘ accommodation’ on July 3rd, 1944. 
The Partisans near Gorizia signed an armistice with the local German com- 
mander by which they agreed not to approach within 10 kilometres of 
the German garrison. The Germans agreed not to come within 10 kilo- 
metres of Partisan concentrations and to let the Partisans have arms 
and medical supplies. We are not saying that the Partisans acted 
rightly or wrongly. No one can judge, unless the precise situation at 
the time is known. But we can well imagine what publicity would have 
been given to this ‘accommodation ’ if it had been made by General 
Mihailovitch. 

The Partisans have again and again denounced Chetniks to the 
Germans. Ustashis have joined the Partisans in growing numbers—the 


12 Vide Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, May 24th, 1944. 
13 H.g., by General Velebit, in the interview already referred to. And by many others 
for the last year and more. 
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Partisan movement has become a refuge for men who are afraid of being 
tried as ‘ war criminals.’ The present Yugoslav Government in London, 
@ mere means to promote Tito’s ends, is composed of docile nonentities. 
The Minister of War, Mr. Ristitch, had been interned by the Germans 
in Yugoslavia. They released him when he promised ‘ to keep a certain 
attitude towards them.’ “ 

Of all the dirt thrown at Mihailovitch for more than a year, not one 
spot has stuck. Not one of the charges against him has been proved. 
He emerges as a man of exceptional foresight, of iron courage and con- 
viction, of purest patriotism, and of unstained honour. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech on January 18th, said that the ‘ agree- 
ment’ between Great Britain and Russia with regard to Yugoslavia 
‘raised no question of division of territory or spheres of interest after the 
war.’ 

But there is, in effect, ‘division of territory’ during the war. The 
presence of an army of occupation always has profound consequences— 
as we see in Greece and Yugoslavia. In Greece the Partisans have failed, 
in Yugoslavia they have prevailed—it would be impossible for the 
Yugoslav Partisans to perpetrate the atrocities they are perpetrating if 
British troops were in Belgrade as they are in Athens. 

Different zones of military operations will become different spheres 
of influence. One of the consequences of the agreements negotiated 
at Teheran is that Yugoslavia has lost her independence, just as 
Poland has, that, for the first time in modern history, British influence 
has been eliminated from the Balkans (with the exception of Greece), 
that the Balance of Power in Europe has not been restored by the 
war, and that new and gigantic problems have been created for Great 
Britain. 

To-day, Tito is not fighting the Germans seriously because he has 
other things todo. He boasted, at one time, that he commanded an army 
of 300,000 men.* What are these men doing now, with the arms and the 
ammunition they have received from their British Allies ? 

And what is Mihailovitch doing, who for years has been short of 
ammunition, who received a little from Great Britain a long time ago, and 
has had nothing since ? , 

One example must suffice :— 

In September of the present year a force of Chetniks, led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Keserovitch, serving under the command of General Mihailovitch, 
established contact with the commander of an advancing Russian unit 


14 As he himself put it in a broadcast transmitted by the B.B.C. on September 12th, 
1944. He was appointed Minister of War in succession to General Mihailovitch. He had 
to give some explanation of his dealings with tlie Germans because those dealings were 
known in Yugoslavia—and so was his new and surprising appointment. ‘The explanation 
he gave was that as the Germans were disloyal to him, he could be so to them. 

18 For a detailed account of Mihailovitch’s part in the war, vide The Nineteenth Century 


and After, August, 1943, and January, 1944. Also the article by R. V. Elson, The Truth 


about Mihailovitch, in The World Review, January, 1945. 
16 Vide the Daily Telegraph, May 5th, 1944. Later on the figure rose to 450,000. 
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and, with his consent, attacked the town of Krusevats, which was strongly 
held by Germans. The battle lasted for two days. The losses were heavy. 
The Germans were defeated and the garrison, some 7,000 strong, were 
killed or taken prisoner. Thirteen German tanks were destroyed or 
captured. 

The Russian commander was then invited by General Mihailovitch 
to occupy the town with his men. A reception was prepared in his 
honour. He consented, but, observing the monogram of the Yugoslav 
Royal Family on the sleeve of Lieut.-Colonel Keserovitch’s tunic, he 
requested that it be removed and replaced by the Soviet Star. He then 
ordered the Chetniks to report and surrender their arms. Thereupon 
Lieut.-Colonel Keserovitch ordered his men to leave the town. 

They did so, and withdrew in the direction of Mt. Jastrebats, taking 
their arms with them. 


Itt 


Poland is, and has been for centuries, either a function of Russia’s 
German policy or of Germany’s Russian policy, or of both at the same 
time. To Russia, as to Germany, she was never an end, but always a 
means to anend. When she was not the victim of their friendship she was 
the victim of their enmity. On one point they always agreed, whether they 
were at peace or at war—that there should be no independent Poland. 
War between them inevitably made her the principal battlefield and 
threatened her national territory with annexation by the victor. Peace 
between them threatened her with partition and re-partition until she 
would be partitioned out of existence. 

There have been four Partitions of Poland—in 1772, 1793, 1795 and 
1939. The study of these four Partitions will reveal certain precedents, 
precepts and principles which, if examined, will help us to understand 
the Fifth Partition. 

The Fourth Partition, which divided Poland almost equally between 
Germany and Russia in September 1939, was annulled by agreement 
between Poland, Russia and Great Britain in July 1941. But in December 
of that year, Russia, having rallied against her invaders, re-affirmed 
her sovereignty over those Polish territories which she had annexed by 
agreement with Germany in 1939. At Teheran, in November, 1943, 
she secured the support of Great Britain in the initial and, as events 
were to show, decisive stage in her renewed Polish policy, which was but 
slightly modified, in so far as the extended Curzon Line was substituted 
for the Ribbentrop-Molotov Line. This agreement, concluded between 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States at Teheran, initiated the 
Fifth Partition of Poland. 

This Partition differs from its predecessors in so far as it will, when 
accomplished, have pushed Poland westwards far into Germany and 
have divided her territories not between two or three sovereign Powers 
but between four Federal States of one sovereign Power—the Ukrainian, 
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the White Ruthenian (or Byelorussian), the Lithuanian, and the Polish 
Soviet Republics of the Soviet Union.” 

Russia began to carry out her plan for the Fifth Partition in December 
1941, when she reversed her Polish policy,1* the fortune of war having 
turned in her favour. To-day, her plan has been carried out to the extent 
of about one half. Its final character can be discerned in clear outline, 
although its completion requires the removal of the Germans and the 
maintenance of the present policy of the principal Allied Powers. 

It does not seem that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were aware that, by 
supporting Russia’s re-assertion of her sovereignty over eastern Poland 
at Teheran, they were endorsing a policy which would have those con- 
sequences which are now apparent. Speaking in the House of Commons 

.on February 22nd, 1943, the Prime Minister said 


‘ With great pleasure I heard from Marshal Stalin that he, too, was resolved 
upon the creation and maintenance of a strong and integral independent 
Poland as one of the leading Powers in Europe.’ 


There is no need to suppose that Stalin did not mean what he said 
Only the expression ‘a strong and integral independent Poland as one 
of the leading Powers in Europe ’ means one thing to Stalin, and, indeed 
to all Russians, and something wholly different to Mr. Churchill and to 
Mr. Eden, as to all Europeans, Poles included. It is not a question of 
sincerity or insincerity, truth or falsehood, but of two different worlds, 
Russia and Europe. These two worlds are in conflict over Poland. In 


‘this conflict the Russian world has prevailed. While Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden do not appear to have understood what was in Marshal Stalin’s 
mind, Marshal Stalin must have understood what was in theirs. The 
Poles, who are, through tragic experience, acquainted with both worlds 
and can interpret the language of both, were not consulted. 

Mr. Churchill must have believed that. by sacrificing nearly one- 
half, the eastern half of Poland, he had saved the other half. In this he 
was mistaken. Eastern Poland is of little value to Russia, save as a 
means to an end. By securing British support—without dissent on 
the part of America—to the annexation of eastern Poland and to the 
principle of compensation, Stalin committed Great Britain and America 
to a policy which made it almost impossible for them to prevent the 
annexation of Poland, as curtailed in the east and extended in the west— 
the Poland of the Fifth Partition. 

The principle of compensation is not new. It was applied in the Third 
Partition, when Austria received Polish territory, including the city of 


17 Of these four Republics, the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian have been extended to 
include Polish territory east of the Curzon Line. This extension, although supported 
politically by Great Britain, has not been recognised de jure by her, and is not valid under 
international law. The Lithuanian Soviet Republic (like the Latvian and Estonian) has 
been proclaimed by Russia, but exists neither de jure nor de facto as yet. The Polish Soviet 
Republic cannot come into existence until the: Lublin Committee has been established in 
control of all the future Poland as conceived by Russia. 

18 », The Nineteenth Century and After, June 1943 (p. 255). 
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Cracow, as compensation for Belgium which she had lost to France._ Poland 
was left with nothing in so far as nothing of Poland was left. To-day it is 
Russia who is to receive compensation at Poland’s expense, as Mr. 
Churchill stated in the House of Commons on December 15th, 1944, for 
the damage she had suffered at the hands of the Germans. Poland, it is 
true, is to be compensated at Germany’s expense. But the territories she 
is to receive—territories far more extensive than she wants—are to be 
but nominally under Polish sovereignty. In reality they are to be 
incorporated, as part of the new Poland, in the Soviet Union. 

If the history of the Partitions is studied, it will be found that every 
attempt to deprive Poland of territory or to restrict or extinguish her 
independence has been represented to the Western world as something 
wholly other than what it really was, as something undertaken in the 
interest of the Polish people in particular, and of peace and security in 
general, by the Partitioning Powers. 

On November 20th, 1792, Mr. Eden, the British Ambassador to 
Prussia, anticipating the Second Partition, informed his Government 
that— 


the unquiet state of Poland . . . will, of course, be alleged as an excuse by 
the Prussians. 


Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia, declared that she was resolved 
to allow Poland— 


the means of procuring, without prejudice to her liberty, a well-ordained and 
active form of government, of maintaining herself in the active enjoyment of 
the same... . 


The Empress was solicitous to preserve Poland ‘from the dreadful 
consequences of internal division ’ and to ‘ rescue her from utter ruin.’ 

In 1939, the Russian and German Governments used a similar language 
to justify the Fourth Partition. In the agreement, signed on September 
28th of that year, they announced ‘the collapse of the former Polish 
State ’ and declared that they— 


considered it exclusively their task to restore peace and order in those territories 
and to assure the people inhabiting it a peaceful existence.”° 


German historians are fond of endorsing the view that the purpose of 
the Partitions was essentially humanitarian.?! 

Even Polish historians admit that the state of Poland in the eighteenth 
century was often chaotic, though some of them contend that her political 
institutions failed because they were too perfect for this world. But 
Poland was not unique in experiencing periods of anarchy, and a land 


1® Catherine’s manifesto was quoted and subjected to devastating analysis by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan in the House of Commons on April 28th, 1793. 

20 Vide the Polish White Book, p. 191. 

1 £.g., Paul Roth: Die Entstehung des polnischen Staates, p. 1. 

22 £.g., Choloniewski: Duch dziejow Polskich. 
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in an anarchic and, therefore, defenceless condition will always tempt 
powerful and acquisitive neighbours. 

The dispassionate study of Polish history will not endorse the view of 
German historians. Polish anarchy, whether real or alleged, was never 
the cause, but ever the excuse, for intervention by Prussia or Germany or 
by Russia. When Poland showed signs of internal consolidation, her 
neighbours would endeavour to revive the languishing anarchy that was 
so useful to their purpose. If the individual liberties of the Polish land- 
owners were leading to anarchy, as they sometimes were, Russia would 
support those liberties. But if these liberties were conducive to order, as 
liberty will be at times, and not in Poland only, Russia would oppose 
them. The Poles grew accustomed to the presence of Russian troops on 
their soil; whether these troops were there to protect some religious or 
racial minority against real or alleged persecution, or to support the 
Polish monarch on his throne, or, at some other time, to remove that 
monarch from the throne **—whatever would promote the disintegration 
of the Polish State. 

Russia would always insist on what is to-day known as a ‘ friendly 

government ’—that is to say, a compliant government. When, after the 
Congress of Vienna, Poland had been made a kingdom with a large 
measure of Home Rule and a constitution of her own under the Russian 
Crown, Polish voters did not always return to the Polish Diet such 
members as were acceptable to Russia, that is to say, members who were 
friendly to Russia. The result was that the measure of Polish Home 
Rule was steadily reduced until there was none left. 
_ Reasons, whether real or feigned, of a doctrinal nature—they would 
be called ideological reasons to-day—often led to intervention in Polish 
affairs. Catherine objected to the Jacobin—or what, to-day, would be 
called the democratic—character of the very moderate Polish reforms 
enacted in 1791. She declared that it was her intention to save the Poles 
from ‘the horrors of the destructive doctrine which they are but too 
prone to follow.’ To-day the Poles are being saved from the ‘horrors ’ 
of the Fascist doctrine to which they are not at all addicted. 

When, in 1930, the Ukrainian minority in Eastern Galicia was 
grievously oppressed, Russia showed no concern. But in 1939, 
when Ukrainians were fighting side by side with the Poles against the 
common foe, and oppression ceased, Russia came to the help of those 
same Ukrainians—who had not asked for it and did not want it. Lenin 
repeatedly denounced Russian claims to Eastern Galicia in his own 
uncompromising manner." To-day Russia has incorporated Eastern 
Galicia in the Soviet Union, having deported to Siberia the leaders of the 
Ukrainian National Democratic Party (U.N.D.O.). When the Polish 
Constitution of 1936 was passed, no one in Russia objected.. Nor was that 
Constitution regarded as an obstacle to the re-recognition of the Polish 


23 Vide the masterly essay on the condition of Poland written by the great von Moltke 
when he was a young man: Darstellung der inneren Verhdlinisse in Polen. 
% Lenin: Letters from Afar (fourth letter). 
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State in 1941, although that State, which in any case had, according to 
the Russian thesis, ‘ collapsed less than two years previously ’ was based 
on that Constitution. 

The Prussians—or Germans—and the Russians were ever discovering 
that Poland’s frontiers were ‘ unnatural ’ or that they were ill-drawn from 
the strategic or ethnological point of view. The Germans always held 
that Poland’s ‘ natural’ western border was too far west, the Russians 
that her ‘ natural ’ eastern border was too far east (except during the 
period when Russian foreign policy was determined by Lenin). The 
Empress Catherine declared that 


the safety of our States [i.e., Russia and Austria] did require to set to the 
Republic of Poland such boundaries as are now compatible with her strength 
and her situation. 


Every compromise in the Polish question—except the Treaty of Riga 
—was a compromise at the expense of Poland. Poland owes the repeated 
loss of her liberties not to conquest but to compromise. To-day, for the 
third time in her history, she is being compromised out of existence. 
Compromise is, indeed, the classical method of bringing Polish national 
independence to an end—it has achieved, and continues to achieve, what 
was never achieved by force of arms alone. That is why the Poles, 
to-day, are uncompromising. The concessions they have been, and are 
still being asked to make, would not, as is generally supposed, mean the 
sacrifice of a part to save the rest, but the sacrifice of a part to make the 
loss of the rest the quicker, the surer, and the more irretrievable. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons on December 15th 
is the most authoritative pronouncement that has been made on Great 
Britain’s Polish policy. It will surely rank as one of the tragic documents 
not only of Polish, but of European history, for the ‘ Polish Question ’ 
does not, and never did, exist in vacuo, but is, as Burke, Pitt, Castlereagh 
and others recognised, an organic part of the whole European Question. 

There is, in that speech, something of personal tragedy, or at least 
of melancholy, for Mr. Churchill has a warm, almost impulsive affection 
for the Poles, even if he may, at times, have been exasperated by what 
may, to him, have seemed obduracy on their part. About his resolve to 
do all he can to promote the re-establishment of Polish national in- 
dependence—as understood by the Western mind—there can be no 
serious doubt. Mr. Churchill has the Polish cause sincerely at heart—he 
has, if anything, a prejudice in favour of the Poles, and is more sensitive 
of their merits than of their faults. 

But the ‘ Polish Question ’ has defied the statesmanship of the gust 
and is defying the statesmanship of the present—especially Mr. Church- 
ill’s. And Marshal Stalin’s also, for grandiose as his conception is of the 
Russian New Order (in which the new Poland is but a part) it has its 
intrinsic as well as its extrinsic dangers. Stalin has more renown as a 
great realist, but the consequences of what is called Realism in politics 
may be even more disastrous than the consequences of idealism, though 
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slower, perhaps, in taking effect, but, once they have taken effect, irre- 
trievable. To ignore the great moral forces that have made Europe, is, in 
the end fatal—as the example of Germany has begun to show. It may 
seem that the Russian ‘ solution ’ of ‘ the Polish Question ’ will at least 
be @ solution—not a good one perhaps, and not at all in harmony with 
the pledges, the intentions, or even the interests of this country, but still, 
a solution. This view is plausible enough, but in our opinion, mistaken. 
The ‘ solution ’ is one which will neither be accepted as final by Poland, 
nor by Europe. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech on December 15th, admitted that the 
hopes which he had entertained at Teheran had faded, at least partly. 
It must have become clear to Mr. Churchill that Stalin’s words did not 
mean all they had originally seemed to.mean. What, then, do they 
mean ? 

By ‘ a strong integral independent Poland ’ which is to be ‘ one of the 
leading Powers in Europe’ Stalin means a Poland that is strong as a 
member of the Soviet Union, that is integral in so far as it is racially 
homogenous within the national frontiers and politically integrated by 
an egalitarian and socialist dispensation, independent as one of the federal 
states of the Union, that is to say enjoying some measure of local auto- 
nomy, and one of the leading Powers in so far as Poland, jutting far into 
Germany and abutting on the Czechoslovak border has a big, a ‘ leading ’ 
part to play, as a function of Russia’s German policy—indeed, of more 
than this, of Russia’s European policy. 

Mr. Churchill repeated on December 15th what he had said on 


‘February 22nd 


We have never in the past guaranteed, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, any particular frontier line to Poland. 


No reservation, whether explicit or implicit, with regard to frontiers 
is to be found in the Anglo-Polish ‘ Agreement of Mutual Assistance ’ of 
August 25th, 1939. On August 31st, 1939, Germany demanded a plebiscite 
in the Polish provinces of Poznan.and Pomorze, the so-called ‘ Corridor,’ 
which, had the voting gone against Poland, would have meant the rein- 
corporation of these provinces in the Reich. If the British guarantee had 
applied to ‘no particular frontier ’ of Poland, Great Britain would have 
been justified in supporting the German demand, or at least in not oppos- 
ing it, as she supported—and as America did not oppose—the Russian 
demands at Teheran. The German demand meant a change in Poland’s 
north-western frontier, the Russian in her eastern frontiers. The plebiscite 
would have gone in Germany’s favour—the Germans would have seen to 
that—just as the plebiscite in eastern Poland went in Russia’s favour, 
because it was made to by the Russian army of occupation and the 
N.K.V.D.* . 

According to the published text of the Agreement, Poland received a 


*8 Germany also demanded the return of Danzig to the Reich. 
26 For details, vide The Nineteenth Century and After, February 1944 (pp. 53 ff). 
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guarantee from Great Britain against aggression by ‘a European Power.’ 
But it was explicitly understood by the two signatories at the time that 
‘a European Power’ meant Germany. The Agreement is therefore 
erroneously interpreted as a pledge on the part of Great Britain to go to 
war with Russia in defence of Poland *”—a pledge which, had it been 
given, would have been invalidated de facto, if not de jure, by the out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia.?® But it was also understood, 
explicitly, when the Agreement was signed, that if either of the signatories 
were to conclude any agreement with a third party, such an agreement 
would not prejudice the territorial integrity of Poland (or of Great Britain, 
for the terms of the Anglo-Polish Agreement were of mutual application). 
The legally binding character of this explicit undertaking is incontestable 
—nor has it been contested. And, indeed, Great Britain has not legally 
recognised Russian sovereignty over Eastern Poland—such recognition 
would be illegal, whatever may be said about it from a political point of 
view. 

Russian sovereignty over Eastern Poland was, in any case, invalidated 
by the Russian declaration under Article 5 of the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
of Alliance, signed on March 26th, 1942, and—morally, at least—under 
Points 2 and 3 of the Atlantic Charter.2® Great Britain’s pledges with 
regard to Poland cannot be modified without the consent of the legitimate 
Polish Government. This is the reason why the pressure upon that 
Government has been so severe—it is also a reason why the Polish 
Government has been unable to comply. 

If there is one’ thing that is certain about Mr. Churchill, it is his 
patriotism, a patriotism uncorrupted by any ideology. He is a patriot 
heart and soul, to the marrow and to the finger tips. It is inconceivable 
that he would, in any circumstances whatever, sign away half his country 
and surrender it to a foreign Power, no, not even if that Power were the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. Were he in the same position as the 
Polish Prime Minister, he would do as the Polish Prime Minister does 
—his own deepest feelings, all his convictions, his sense of responsi- 
bility towards his own fellow-countrymen and before the tribunal of 
history, would allow him no other course. In the same way, the Prime 
Minister of Poland is allowed no other course—he could not follow an- 
other even if he wished to, which, being a Polish patriot, he certainly 
does not. That is why it has been necessary to set up a bogus Polish 
‘ Government,’ with a bogus Prime Minister, the so-called Lublin Com- 
mittee, for no.genuine Polish Government will sign away half of Poland, 
even if by doing so it were less certain than it is, that the whole of Poland 


2? This erroneous interpretation was made, legalistically, in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, June 1943 (p. 246). We were not, at that time, aware of the explicit understanding, 
not embodied in the published text of the Treaty, that ‘a European Power ’ meant Ger- 
many, and no other Power. : 

2 Even aseverely legalistic attitude would have been compatible with the non-fulfilment 
of such a pledge in accordance with the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus. 

*® The Charter is not a contractual obligation. Its binding character is not a matter of 
nternational law, but of international—and national—ethics. 
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would be signed away. Mr. Mikolajczyk made the greatest possible 
concession by admitting the possibility of changes in Poland’s eastern 
frontiers as part of a general European settlement after the war and on 
condition that the independence of the future Polish Republic would be 
guaranteed by the Powers. But as no such guarantee, at least none with 
any substance, was forthcoming, Mr. Mikolajczyk failed, as he was bound 
to fail. 

Mr. Churchill said, in both his speeches, that ‘ we did not approve of 
the Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920.’ The Poles occupied Vilna in 
that year, because they were convinced that the Lithuanians, who were 
rival claimants, meant to forestall them. Their action was high-handed 
and met with disapproval even amongst dispassionate observers in 
Western Europe. The Poles prejudiced, but did not invalidate, their own 
claim to Vilna. And, indeed, the incorporation of Vilna in the Polish 
Republic was approved of by the Council of Ambassadors, on which Great 
Britain was represented, in March, 1923. 

Mr. Churchill said on December 15th, as on February 22nd, that 


the British view in 1919 stands expressed in the so-called Curzon Line, which 
attempted to deal, at any rate partially, with the problem. 
He added, on February 22nd: 


I must . . . say . . . speaking on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 
a way which I believe would probably be held binding by our successors, that 
at the [Peace] Conference we shall adhere to the lines which I am now unfolding 


to the House, and shall not hesitate to proclaim that the Russians are justly 
treated, and rightly treated, in being granted the claim they make to the 
Eastern frontier along the Curzon Line. 


Whatever Mr. Churchill may have meant by justly and rightly, he 
cannot have meant legally. What he stated was, in effect, that Great 
Britain would, at the Peace Conference, endorse the proposal, made at 
Teheran, that the eastern half of Poland be annexed by Russia, whether 
_ the legitimate Polish Government agree or not, whether to do so be legal 
or illegal. Perhaps the consent of the Polish Government will be ‘ pre- 
sumed,’ as the consent of King Peter to the new dispensation, which will 
destroy the liberties of his Yugoslav subjects and rob him of his throne, 
is to be ‘ presumed.’ Unless the present course of events is reversed— 
and there is no evident reason to suppose it will be—the Peace Conference 
will end a war begun, formally, in defence of Polish national independence, 
by ceding half of Poland de jure, and the whole of Poland de facto, to 
Russia. 

Until the Conference at Teheran, the Curzon Line had no relevance to 
the dispute between Poland and Russia. It is clear that it was sub- 
stituted for the Ribbentrop-Molotuv Line because, having been proposed 
by Great Britain many years before, and bearing the name of a great 
English statesman, it would be more acceptable to British public opinion, 
all the more so as its original purpose and the circumstances in which it 
was proposed, were not generally known. 
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The Curzon Line was proposed in 1919, without prejudice to Poland’s 
claims east thereof. It was proposed afresh as a line of demarcation, not 
as the final frontier, during the war between Poland and Russia, 1920. 
It was rejected not only by the Poles, but also by the Russians, who 
denounced it in drastic terms as unfair to Poland.®® 

The war was begun by Poland. Marshal Pilsudski’s purpose was to 
solve the Polish-Russian problem once and for all by creating a Polish- 
Lithuanian Federation. It is hard to see any wisdom in such a project 
which could not have succeeded for long, even if Poland had won the war. 
But Poland was defeated. Russia then passed from the defensive to the 
offensive, both in a military and in a political sense. Although willing to 
allow Poland a frontier which even the Poles themselves would have . 
found acceptable, they proposed terms of peace which would have 
transformed the social and political structure of Poland so as to bring it 
into conformity with that of Russia, in other words, to establish in Poland 
a Communist dispensation. Russia’s plan in 1920 resembled her present 
plan, with the difference that it would have left Poland with frontiers 
not very different from those she had in 1939—frontiers which are still 
hers de jure. 

Then the Poles rallied and the Russians were, in their turn, defeated. 
The result of an inconclusive war was one of the few Peace Treaties that 
have been negotiated by equal partners, and one of the few European 
frontiers, resulting from a war, which, on the whole, satisfied both 
parties. Neither in Russia nor in Poland was there any serious com- 
plaint about the frontier which was established by the Treaty of Riga 
in 1921.1 If the words fair and just mean anything in politics, they 
apply to that frontier—which was recognised by Great Britain and the 
other Powers represented at the Conference of Ambassadors in March, 
1923. 

Mr. Churchill pointed out in his speech on December 15th that Poland 
would receive ‘compensation’ for the territories she is expected to 
surrender in the east. He mentioned East Prussia ‘ west and south of the 
fortress of Kénigsberg ’ and ‘ the city and port of Danzig.’ She is, how- 
ever, to acquire far more—much against her will—namely, all German 
territory east of the Rivers Oder and Neisse, territory which has been 
repeatedly claimed, ostensibly on her behalf, but without her consent, by 
the Russian-controlled Lublin Committee.*? 

Poland has herself claimed East Prussia and Upper Silesia. Whether 
to have done-so was just and politic has been disputed. East Prussia 
presents a special case for strategic reasons. There is something to be 
said for detaching it from the Reich and for giving it a special status so 
that it shall cease to be an eastern outpost of German imperialism. The 
sovereignty over East Prussia could be exercised by Poland on behalf of 


3° For details vide The Nineteenth Century and After, June 1943. 

1 Ibid. 

32. Vide, for example, the statement by the ‘ Premier,’ Osobka-Morawski, at the session 
of the ‘ National Council’ on January 2nd, 1945. 
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the Allied Powers as a whole and home rule could be conferred upon the 
population. But such projects, we must admit, appear more and more 
utopian as the prospect that the moral law will prevail in Europe as the 
result of the present war, and that the Balance of Power will be restored, 
recedes into ever remoter futurity. 

The truth is, that East Prussia will not, according to existing plans— 
made by Russia, supported by Great Britain, and not opposed by the 
United States—be ceded even to Poland, for Russia is to have Kénigsberg, 
Poland the regions west and south of Kénigsberg. East Prussia is a 
poor provinee, in any case, and hardly worth the having without Kénigs- 
berg. And who is to have the region east of Kénigsberg ? Clearly, the 
Soviet Republic of Lithuania.** In other words, the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Churchill’s argumentation was materialistic and, therefore, unlike 
his better self. There can be no ‘ compensation ’ for the loss of one’s own 
country, or even half of it. It is true that Poland had a long period of 
despotism under Marshal Pilsudski and she was not successful in the 
treatment of her national minorities. These things are constantly urged 
in support of the Fifth Partition. But they are irrelevant. Love of 
country is not annulled by despotism. The English fought as well 
under the Tudor despotisms as they do under their modern democracy. 
The Russians are fighting well under a dispensation far more despotic 
than the Polish ever was. The Germans are fighting well under one of 
the most frightful despotisms ever known—because their country is in 
danger. 

The millions of Poles east of the Curzon Line are to be deported and 
settled west of that line.*#4 The White Ruthenians and Ukrainians west 
of the line are to be deported east, those living east of the line are to 
remain for the most part, and to come under Russian rule—whether they 
wish to or not, is a question no one bothers to ask. It is, indeed, certain 
that they do not. Nothing shows more clearly than this, that the Atlantic 
Charter is dead. 

In the last few years of peace, Poland shared in the general recovery 
from the general economic crisis. She had begun to carry out a great 
programme of industrialisation. Forms of government had begun to lose 
their importance, political, racial, and regional differences their virulence, 
as the country moved towards a new structure, a new outlook, a new 
prosperity. The Industrial Triangle, as it was called, began to compare 
with the Tennessee Valley as a modern technical achievement. Land 
reform had failed to solve the problem of agrarian poverty, partly because 
it was too expensive, and partly because it could not keep pace with the 
increase in the population. But the development of industry promised a 
solution. Like the other countries between the Baltic and the Aigean, 
Poland was beginning to make good. The war has destroyed what was 


33 Lithuania has been annexed by the Soviet Union de jure, but the annexation has not 


been recognised internationally. 
34 About a million Poles, men, women and children, residing east of the Ribbentrop- 


Molotov Line, were deported to Russia, especially to Asiatic Russia, early in 1942, 
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so promising—the peace to come offers no promise of healing, but rather 
of dangerous tensions and displacements. 

Mr. Churchill spoke of the Pripet Marshes as of ‘a most desolate 
region ’ and, therefore, as no real loss to the Poles. The Masurian Lakes, 
which will fall to Poland by way of ‘ compensation,’ are hardly less 
‘desolate.’ One might as well say that the Welsh mountains would be no 
loss to Welshman, the moors to Yorkshiremen, because they are so bare. 
Apart from their strategic value, the eastern marshlands of Poland are 
not so negligible as they may seem, for the great project for draining 
them, which was prepared long before the war, promised results compar- 
able with those of land-reclamations in Holland.* 

A nation’s constructive labour, done during the brief twenty years of 
independence, achieved after centuries of struggle, has been ruined, for 
the most part, by the war, and what remains will pass to others or will be 
resumed under new masters by a people no longer free. But what dis- 
tinguishes the Fifth Partition from the other four—and this is by far its 
most inhuman characteristic—is the uprooting, the uprooting of a nation. 

That Poland will lose her independence, and the manner in which she 
will do so, is revealed by the words and deeds of the so-called Lublin 
Committee. 

Mr. Churchill has too much of natural humanity to defend a bad case 
well. This is why he was so superior to his critics in the two debates on 
Greece and why his critics were so superior to him in the debate on Poland. 
In the latter, the House was at its best—there was a series of speeches 
that can compare favourably with any that have been made through the 
centuries on the ‘ Polish Question.’ The bogus character of the Lublin 
Committee was exposed in drastic terms and it has become impossible 
for the British Government to recognise that Committee as the legitimate 
Government of Poland. Mr. Churchill said on October 27th, 1944, that 


If the Polish Government had taken the advice intended them at the 
beginning of this year, the additional complication produced by the Polish 
National Committee of Liberation at Lublin would not have arisen. 


The ‘advice’ was that the Polish Government should accept the 
Curzon Line. To suppose that if the Polish Government had taken this 
advice, there would have been no Lublin Committee, is to mis- 
apprehend the situation. The object of the Committee is to exercise 
sovereignty, nominally on behalf of the Polish nation, ‘but in reality on 
behalf of Russia, in the territories of the new Poland west of the Curzon 
Line. But Mr. Churchill at least revealed his opinion that the Lublin 
Committee was not a natural growth, not a product of the independent 
national will of the Poles. 7 

Russia recognised the Committee as the Provisional Government of 
Poland and exchanged envoys with the same on January 5th, 1945. This 
act of recognition no more than registered the existing reality, for the 


35 For a masterly account of Polish economic progress, vide Poland between Two Wars, 
by Ferdynand Zweig (publ. Secker and Warburg). 
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Committee had already concluded treaties with federal States of the Soviet 
Union, it had already been entrusted by Russia with the effective adminis- 
tration of the liberated territories of Poland west of the Curzon Line, and 
had already prepared its plans for the administration as well as for the 
political, social, and economic transformation of the new Poland, which 
is to extend from the Curzon Line to the Oder and the Neisse. 

The deportations we referred to above had already begun. The 
ancient Polish city of Lemberg (Lwéw), the capital of Eastern Galicia, is 
no longer Polish under the new Russian sponsored dispensation. In 
accordance with an agreement concluded between the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the Lublin Committee, the first group of 
Ukrainians [residing in Poland west of the Curzon L1ne] arrived ‘ in the 
Lwéw region from Poland.’ ** Some of the Polish Ukrainians were deported 
to Russia proper and arrived ‘in the area of Kherson, where they will 
live and work.’ *” 

The authority of the Lublin Committee is imposed by force. It exer- 
cises a reign of terror, it is destroying the Polish Home Army (usually 
known as the Polish Underground Army) by the double process of physical 
suppression and defamation, and the authority of the legitimate Polish 
Government by the same double process—by arresting or deporting its 
supporters in Poland and by defaming its Ministers and their supporters 
in London. 

The new Polish State which is now so clearly discernible in outline 
and structure has a Government with a legislature and an executive, 
with an administration, a police, an army, and a diplomatic corps. 
The people alone are lacking. The National Council (Parliament) held 
a meeting on January 2nd, 1945.3 The Premier, Osobka Morawski, 
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‘ réferred to the legitimate Polish Government as one of ‘ united Fascists,’ 


adding that Mr. Mikolajcezyk as having ‘ knowledge ’ of the ‘ murder ’ of 
‘Polish democrats’ by ‘terrorists.’ The supporters of the legitimate 
Polish Government and of the ‘ reactionaries in emigration,’ according to 
Osobka Morawski, as well as the Polish Home Army ‘ are moving more 
and more closely into a league with the Germans.’ He gave a warning 
that those who persist in ‘reactionary and terrorist practices’ cannot 
‘expect us to show indulgence or mercy.’ 

It was the Polish Home Army that carried out the insurrection against 
the Germans in Warsaw last year, under the command of General Bor. 
The Moscow wireless station had invited the Poles to rise and the insur- 
rection had the approval of the British, American and Russian Govern- 
ments—the insurgents received British and, later on, Russian supplies. 
When Mr. Mikolajcezyk was in Moscow, early in August, the insurrection 
had begun and Marshal Stalin said no word of disapproval. Nevertheless, 
General Rola-Zymierski, addressing the National Council on January 2nd, 
declared that ‘Count General Bor-Komorowski ordered a fratricidal 


38 Soviet War News, December 4th, 1944 (italics our own). 
37 Ibid., December Ist, 1944. 
38 The principal speeches were broadcast from Lublin that same day. 
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struggle ‘ but that he and General Sosnkowski had ‘ failed-to start fratri- 
cidal war on a big scale,’ for ‘the Polish nation turned against it in con- 
tempt and disgust.’ 

It is hard to say how an armed struggle, waged heneieniiy and with 
singleness of purpose against the common foe, could be ‘ fratricidal ’"—as far 
as we are aware, this is the first time that it has been so described. But in 
this way the legend is being built up that is to discredit Polish patriots 

and their leaders in the eyes of the world and of their own countrymen. 

General Rola-Zymierski gave thanks to Russia for giving to the 

re-born Polish army ’—that is to say, the forces at the disposal of the 
Inublin Committee— many officers of Polish nationality and others of 
Russian nationality ’*® He gave special thanks to Marshal Stalin for 
‘ assigning to the Polish army such eminent and useful officers of the Red 
Army.’ *° Unfortunately, mobilisation in the ‘ liberated ’ territories had 
to be limited because difficulties relating to ‘ organisation and supplies 
have not yet enabled us to make use of all the available man-power.’ A 
corps of ‘ political education officers ’ had been created, and these officers 
were * permeated with the ideology which inspires the Polish er teat ; 
and are now ‘ the real spiritual leaders of the troops.’ 

Osobka Morawski expressed the determination to fight caste 
illiteracy which had ‘ sadly risen,’ not only under the German occupation, 
but also before the war (‘ under the pre-September régime ’). Tribunals 
and juries would be established and of these the Provisional Government 
would ‘demand . . . that not one offender and not one traitor to the 
nation shall escape swift and just punishment.’ ‘ Manorial land’ had 
been given to the peasants ; at the same time ‘ spring sowing will have 
to be more extensive than it was in previous years ’ and ‘ infringements ’ 
of orders with regard to sowing ‘ will be severely punished.’ The shortage 
of labour would be remedied, if necessary, by ‘ compulsory work’ and by 
‘ evacuating the non-working population from the large towns.’ 

The picture, so clear in Poland is hardly less clear in other liberated 
countries from the Baltic States to Bulgaria. The Lublin Committee 
is but the prototype of those bodies which are embryonic in the new 
governments set up in liberated Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
In Yugoslavia, the embryo has passed the natal stage and is a, powerful 
organism exercising despotic power, as we have tried to show. It will be 
of great interest to observe whether a Committee of Liberation will be 
established in Eastern Germany, whether it will receive the status of a 
Provisional Government—and whether it will declare war on Hitler. 

In any case, an entirely new order, and one unprecedented in the 
history of the world, is emerging before our eyes in eastern Europe. The 
question is: How far westwards will it extend? As far as the Elbe ? 
Or the Rhine ? 

It is reassuring to learn from Mr. Churchill that, whatever happens, 
‘ the Union Jack of freedom will for ever fly from the cliffs of Dover.’ 


F. A. Voter. 
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NEW POEMS 


NEW POEMS 
I 


The Beechwood 


WHEN the long varnished buds of beech 
Point out beyond their reach, 

And tanned by summer suns 

Leaves of black bryony turn bronze, ~- 
And gossamer floats bright and wet 
From trees that are their own sunset, 
Spring, summer, autumn I come here, 
And what is there to fear ? 

And yet I never lose the feeling 

That someone close behind is stealing 

Or else in front has disappeared ; 

Though nothing I have seen or heard, 
The fear of what I might have met 
Makes me still walk beneath these boughs 
With cautious step as in a haunted house. 


A Sussex Ghyll 


Primroszs thick on its steep floor, 

This ghyll deserves a better door 

Than an old doubled sack 

Flung over the barbed fence’s narrow back. 


The stream has its own way to come ; 
And though leaves try to keep it dumb 
Or even choke it dead, 

Like a sick man it lies and sings in bed. 


The trees are old: some ivy climbs ; 
Others like lepers drop their limbs ; 

But this stream delved the ghyll 

Till each bank Good-bye said, a distant hill. 


May Frost 


It was the night May robbed September 
Killing with frost the apple-bloom, 

The sunset sunk to its last ember, 

I climbed the dew-webbed combe ; 

There floating from the earth’s round rim 
I saw the red sun rise. 
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At first I only thought “‘ How soon,” 
And then “ Surely I must be dying ; 
These are death’s cobwebs on my eyes 

That make the dawn so dim ”’ ; 

And yet my sight was lying : 

The frost had set on fire the full-faced moon. 













A Shot Magpie 


Though on your long-tailed flight 
You wore half-mourning of staid black and white, 
So little did the thought of death 

Enter your thievish head, 

You never knew what choked your breath 

When in a day turned night 

You fell with feathers heavier than lead. 
















A Mountain Graveyard 


Sheep-fold, I thought, till by the dyke 
I saw it lying deep in dock 

And knew he never whistled tyke, 

The herd who folded that quiet flock. 








AnDREW YOUNG. 







YORK MONUMENTS 


Tue destruction, actual or threatened, of many historic buildings, with 
their furniture and fittings, in the air-raids, has had at any rate one good 
result in calling public attention to the value of our heritage. The 
extensive collection of photographs, drawings and measurements made 
for the National Buildings Record is the most important example of this 
intelligent guardianship. Besides such collections on a national scale 
there is room for local records. A happy example, such as many an old 
English town might well emulate, is York Monuments, the first volume 
of a series on-the Arts and Crafts of York. It is the devoted work of Mr. 
J. B. Morrell, an alderman of York, who has already drawn upon his 
intimate knowledge of York to show how the beauties and amenities of 
his city could be further enhanced in a book to which he gives the title, 
The City of Our Dreams. The present volume, illustrated by 127 photo- 
graphs, mostly taken for the purpose, reveals the wealth and variety of 
the monuments in the Minster and other churches of York. The medieval 


1 York Monumenis, by J. B. Morrell. Published for the Yorkshire Gazette by B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. Three guineas. 
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glass, in which York is incomparably rich, has received attention from 
writers of such distinction as the late Dr. Montague James, but there is 
still no adequate record of the woodwork, ironwork, and other crafts 
which have been practised in York. As the Dean of York claims, in the 
preface to Mr. Morrell’s book, York has been able to develop its own 
regional school of craftsmen. ‘ Geographically, York, in the days of slow 
communications, was independent of London; politically and socially, 
the capital of the North ; ecclesiastically, the metropolis of a Province.’ 
Although there are in the Minster the works of famous London sculptors 
like Nicholas Stone and Francis Bird, and of foreigners like Rysbrack and 
Guelfi, many of the most interesting monuments are by York craftsmen. 
A chapter is devoted to the local sculptors, with statistics from the York 
Freeman’s Roll of the number of alabasterers, masons, carvers and 
statuaries who took up their freedom from 1277 till 1835, when the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation Act removed the restriction of 
trading in the city to its freemen. 

The photographs assembled in Mr. Morrell’s book and arranged 
chronologically illustrate the changes in fashion, technique and artistry, 
and also throw much light on the social life and ideas of the succeeding 
generations. The very posture of the carved effigies is significant. The 
typical medieval effigy is recumbent, lying as in death with folded hands, 
the Tudor and Jacobean figures kneel—‘ And statesmen kneel who never 
knelt before ’—while towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
figures stand or sit, if they do not loll on one elbow—the statesman 
orating, the bishop blessing, the author at his desk. At the Reformation 
sculptured saints are replaced by emblematic figures, Charity, Fortitude 
and Religion or, for a doctor of medicine, Hygieia. In the age of classicism, 
Christian symbols are less frequent than the urn, the hourglass, the 
pyramid, the torch reversed and the broken column, though also cherubs, 
either cheerful or weeping marble tears, are ubiquitous, and never lose 
their vogue till the Gothic Revival. The epitaphs, many of which Mr. 
Morrell gives, generally suggest their date, though in every age they 
conform to Dr. Johnson’s remark that ‘ in lapidary inscriptions a man is 
not upon oath.’ ‘No man,’ he said, ‘ ought to be commended for virtues 
which he never possessed, but whoever is curious to know his faults must 
inquire after them in other places.’ 

The surviving medieval monuments in York Minster are chiefly of its 
archbishops. The photographs reveal the beauty of the tombs with their 
rich canopies, but do not adequately show the effigies. It is true that 
those effigies seldom attempt portraiture ; Mr. Morrell aptly quotes from 
the Greek Anthology—‘ Diodorus, having carved the image of Menodotus, 
set it up, very like everybody except Menodotus’; but the medieval 
effigies often have artistic value. The effigy of Archbishop’ Walter de 
Gray, who died in 1255, is pronounced by Mr. Arthur Gardner to be the 
finest of its period, but one must look to older books like Stothard’s 
Monumental Effigies of Great Britain or to Prior and Gardner’s The 
Medieval Figure-Sculpture of England for adequate portrayal of the pre- 
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Reformation monuments, which is not the strongest feature of Mr. 
Morrell’s book. 

Besides the medieval archbishops’ tombs, there is one of a royal prince, 
William of Hatfield, son of Edward III and Queen Philippa, who died in 
infancy in the year of Crécy and Neville’s Cross. The small alabaster 
figure is attributed by Mr. Lethaby to John Orchard, ‘ Lattenor ’ (worker 
in latten, a mixed metal of a yellowish colour), who made alabaster images 
of two other of Edward’s children for Westminster Abbey. The beautiful, 
if also mutilated, shrine under which the effigy now lies is not the original 
resting-place of the young prince, whose tomb, as Horace. Walpole 
complained, had been ‘ tossed about without a yard of earth to call its 


own.’ William Mason, precentor and canon residentiary, Gray’s friend | 


and himself a poet, answered Walpole that he had found for the prince’s 
effigy ‘an empty Gothic shrine which will exactly fit.’ He adds that the 
Chapter is unlikely to meet the expense of removal, but ‘ if you go halves 
with me, and write an inscription in right good classical Gotho Latin, you 
shall be heartily welcome.’ The original tenant of the shrine is unknown ; 
could there be a better illustration of Sir Thomas Browne’s moralising 
on the vain attempts of men to perpetuate their memories by costly 
monuments ? 


‘Had they made as good provision for their names, as they have done for 
their Reliques, they had not so grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. But to 
subsist in bones, and be but Pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration.’ 


The elaborate tombs of the Tudor and Jacobean ages lose some of their 
attractiveness because the photographs cannot show the contrasts of 
alabaster and coloured marbles or the rich colouring of the heraldry 
which is a constant decorative feature. There are, happily, no ‘ bedstead ’ 
monuments at York, such as cumber and disfigure the floor-space of many 
great churches. The York monuments are mostly ranged against the 
walls or are tablets affixed to the walls. Nothing could be stiffer and more 
ungainly than the figure of the Elizabethan archbishop, Matthew Hutton, 
reclining on his elbow and robed in black chimere, lawn sleeves and black 
cap, and the reader will hardly be rewarded by responding to the bidding 
of the epitaph—‘ Would you see also the image of his mind, think of 
Ambrose or of Augustine.’ But the composition of the tomb is well- 
proportioned, and the kneeling figures of his daughter and two sons in 
three niches below are attractive. They are the more interesting because 
Mr. Morrell gives photographs of the effigies on their own later monuments 
—the daughter, Lady Gee, in the Minster, and the two sons, both of them 
knighted, in Yorkshire churches. 

It was not unusual to make sure of your monument in your lifetime. 

‘For instance, Sir Henry Bellasis, reflecting that, since ‘there is no 
dependence on the care of those that follow us, he is wise that prepares 
himself a tomb,’ commissioned Nicholas Stone to make a tomb with 
kneeling figures of himself and ‘his beloved comfort,’ Ursula his wife, 
and paid for it fifteen years before his death. Stone is also responsible for 
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the charming bust of Anne, first wife of Sir John Bennett, Vicar-General ; 
the delightful winged sirens with bird feet, which flank the bust, belong to 
the art and religion of ancient Rome rather than to the Christian tradition. 

The monument of Archbishop Tobias Matthew, who died in 1629, was 
destroyed in the Minster fire, but his recumbent figure survived, and, with 
some fresh painting and set on a new tomb, it still has some distinction. 
His wife, who died a year before him, has her own mural monument ; her 
epitaph, besides telling of her gifts to the library, ‘ a rare example that so 
great care to advance learning should lodge in a woman’s breast,’ proudly 
records her extensive connection with the bench of bishops: ‘ A bishop 
was her father, an archbishop her father-in-law, she had four bishops her 
brethren, and an archbishop her husband.’ A humbler spirit is shown in 
a similar record in Worcester Cathedral, where four generations of an 
episcopal family were dignitaries; one of them wrote his own Latin 
epitaph, which may be translated : ‘ Edward Stillingfleet, grandson of a 
bishop, son of a dean, himself a canon. But to what purpose are these 
sepulchral titles ? Since with kings and patricians and plebeians he lies 
awaiting the general conflagration of the world.’ 

A pleasing variation from the prelates and armoured men is the 
kneeling figure in doctor’s robes of Henry Swinburne, judge of the 
Consistory Court in the reign of James I. Of the same date is Sir William 
Ingram, a shrewd old man with goatee beard, and ruffed like his lady 
beside him. Archbishop Accepted Frewen has piles of books on either side 
of the inscription, the books showing their fore-edges to the spectator, as 
was then usual on the shelves. Four archbishops from 1683 to 1714 all 
wear the mitre. Some of them have links stretching far back and forward ; 
Archbishop Sterne, born in Elizabeth’s reign, attended Laud on the 
scaffold, and his famous great-grandson Laurence was one day to be a 
prebendary of York. Mrs. Esdaile, who has done so much to rediscover 
the sculptors of recent centuries, attributes Sterne’s monument to 
Grinling Gibbons, who certainly executed Archbishop Lamplugh’s, as is 
proved by the receipt, now in the Bodleian. Gibbons, born in Rotterdam, 
was probably apprenticed in York to the elder John Etty. Lamplugh’s 
is the earliest example in the Minster of a standing figure. Four years 
after, in 1695, is William, second Earl of Strafford, only son of the great 
Strafford. There is no affectation of piety in his stance ; in full-bottomed 
wig and the robes of the Garter, he is a splendid worldly figure, standing 
beside his French countess. 

Francis Bird, who worked for Sir Christopher Wren and for Gibbons, 
executed the monument of Archbishop Sharp, who died six months 
before Queen Anne’s death. Bird generally eschews the customary 
emblems of mortality ; two gay little naked cherubs uphold the arch- 
bishop’s coat of arms on a cartouche. Bird was more concerned with 
portraiture, as may be happily seen in his figure of Dr. Busby, the great 
headmaster of Westminster School, in the Abbey. 

There are in York Minster some examples of foreigners’ designs. Two 
busts, not to be compared with his Milton in Westminster Abbey, are the 
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work of the Fleming, John Michael Rysbrack, whom Horace Walpole 
accounted ‘the best sculptor that has come to these islands since Le 
Soeur.’ There is a notable example of the work of Guelfi of Romagna, who 
signs himself ‘ Romanus’ at the base of the statue of Thomas Watson 
Wentworth, father of the first Marquis of Rockingham. Guelfi was 
brought to England by the third Ear! of Burlington, famous for his devotion 
to architecture and other arts. Wentworth’s statue, bare-kneed and with 
a toga-like garment draped about him, is characteristic of Guelfi’s work 
and unlike English designs of the period. 

Two admirals of the middle of the eighteenth century have monuments 
in York. Sir Tancred Robinson’s in the church of St. Crux is signed 
‘ Robert Avray, Ebor’ ; a smiling boy, seated on cannons and flags, holds 
up @ medallion of the admiral, and below are the Corporation sword and 
mace, as Robinson was twice Lord Mayor and ‘ died Father of the City.’ 
Henry Medley, commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, died aboard 
his ship in 1747 just before the news could reach him of his being appointed 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. Beneath the bust, which has above it a swag 
of sea-shells, is a bas-relief of his ships at sea. The ships can hardly be 
discerned in the photograph, and it is only tantalising to be told in the 
text that the bas-relief is ‘ delightful.’ This book would have even better 
served the lover of art and the professional student if it had included 
photographs of specially interesting details. The lettering in the larger 
compositions is also seldom legible in the photographs, though this, too, 
is one of the esthetic delights of the monuments of the seventeenth and - 
eighteenth centuries. Happily, some of the best examples can be read 
here, notably the inscription of Richard Wharton, who died in 1794. 
There is a sad deterioration in the lettering of the next century. 

The nineteenth century brings the Gothic Revival, and its influence is 
apparent in the Minster as early as 1824. The present generation has 
seldom a good word for the nineteenth century imitations of medieval 
designs, but few of us could refuse admiration of Bodley’s canopy over 
the monument of Archbishop Thomson, executed a little over fifty years 
ago. 
The interest of this gallery representing seven centuries of monumental 
art is manifold. Although there is a natural conservatism in the com- 
memoration of the dead, which leads to the overlapping of the several 
styles and the occasional reversion to older fashions, we are made 
conscious of real changes of sentiment from age to age. The human 
interest is never exhausted, and Mr. Morrell has done well to tell something 
of the men and women here commemorated, because, without such 
knowledge, we should feel, as Sir Thomas Browne did, that it is ‘ a frigid 
ambition ’ if we were ‘ to be content that times to come should only know 
that there was such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him.’ 
And what a flood of light on contemporary opinion is revealed by an 
epitaph of 1636 on a lady who died at the age of thirty-eight :— 

‘ The best of wives, who, having blest her husband with a numerous progeny 
of both sexes, at last in her twenty-fourth labour fell like a sentinel on duty 
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with the most perfect steadiness and tranquility of mind, in so early a period 
of life and such unfaded bloom of beauty that she had the appearance rather 
of a virgin than of the mother of so many children.’ 


F. E. Hutcutmson. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT, 1944 


(For Edward Porter, missing August, 1944, and Stephen Hudson, 

died October, 1944) 

THE night of candles has come round again. 

Again there falls the soft, green Christmas rain 

From winter’s fabulous and starry tree. 

Again the light of Heaven from below 

Makes lanterns of our faces as in snow. 

Again we toast our leased mortality 

As if that house were windowed with the sun 

And what we saw was peaceful with the Son. 

But I am other than a year ago 

And absent in my mournful memory 

Amongst those friends whose hearts have too much peace, 

One scattered to the air above his flowers, 

One lost in air that holds his ghost’s unease 

With rumour of a death that rules the hours, 

Whose lengthening is like a day’s decline, 

The shadows tall and still, the sunset-sign. 

I raise my glass to them. The warming wine 

Reminds my blood of other Christmasses. 

‘ Peace and goodwill on earth.’ What earth for them, 

Whose house is air, whose cold Jerusalem 

Is pinnacled with mist whose height is infinite ? 

Belief seems other than the things believed. 

I only know they cannot share the bliss 

Of momentary love this Christmas night, 

When fire foregoes its fierce and fiery spite 

And stands in windless, separate flames on guard, 

The sentinels of peace, when flesh is leaved 

For once with olive-leaf in silver starred. 

I only know they cannot share my bliss 

Of imperfection straining to be wise 

And seeming on this night the hope achieved. 

I only know that they have lost surmise. 

I only know myself and earth bereaved. 
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MORE OBSESSIONS OF BIOLOGISTS 


In a previous article ! we discussed two of the obsessions, or fixed ideas, 
to which many modern biologists are subject. Both of those obsessions 


concern supposed facts of man’s descent from lower animals. We now 


propose to examine some of the more quasi-philosophical obsessions to 
which these workers are equally subject, starting with the idea :— 


IfIl. Tsar Evorurion 1s 4 HicHER CONCEPT THAN CREATION 

Darwin himself urged this, e.g., in the closing words of his Origin of 
Species ; and modern writers often similarly assert that it is behaving 
‘like a savage ’ to regard species as separately created. Indeed, it has 
even been declared that nobody before Darwin was ‘ able to conceive of 
any mutability of organic types ’ (J. Needham, Great Amphibium, p. 81). 
That is, of course, nonsense ; and its clear opposition to facts shows its 
pathological nature. 

It is notorious that the idea of organic evolution, or mutability, goes 
back to remotest antiquity. Apart from the facts already noted, extreme 
and fantastic belief in evolution has been exhibited by savages (e.g., 
Totemists) from time immemorial ; while the mythologies of all nations 
are packed with stories of physical transformations. And since our 
nursery books are also full of the same, while evolutionary fables are now 
being taught to infants, it is clear that the simplest minds can grasp the 
idea of transformism just as readily as that of creation. Indeed, it has 
always been among civilised peoples—and adult members of the same— 


that imagination has been curbed, in view of the constancy of types in 
real nature ; a constancy which G. Fano styles ‘ the adamantine resistance 
of species ’ to all theories of transformism (Brain and Heart, Eng. trans., 
1926, p. 38). 

Those who appreciate this ‘adamantine’ constancy are apt to fall 
back upon enother idée fixe, namely :— 


IV. Tat SpectaL CREATION IS INCREDIBLE 

Professor D. M. 8. Watson F.R.S. is a typical zoologist obsessed by 
this idea ; and he seems to think that all must be under its influence, for 
he told the British Association that: ‘ Evolution itself is accepted by 
zoologists not because it has been observed to occur or . . . can be 
proved by logically coherent evidence to be true, but because the only 
alternative, special creation, is clearly incredible’ (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. 
Sci., 1929, pp. 88, 95). 

If Professor Watson cannot believe in special creation, he is entitled 
to say so; but only obsession could make him think that it must be 
equally incredible to everyone else. Many people, including zoologists, 
find it perfectly credible; and it was, in fact, accepted by nearly all 
scientists until quite recent days. The very founders of the sciences of 
comparative anatomy and palzeontology—men like Cuvier, d’Archiac, 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1944, pp. 19-27. 
2 Ibid., footnote 4, p. 19. 
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d’Orbigny, Barrande, Agassiz, Forbes, Sedgwick (the instructor of 
Darwin), and scores of other scientists of the first rank—were convinced 
of the fact of special creation. Were they mentally deficient on that 
account ? If not, then why should others be so if they believe in creation 
to-day—seeing that, on Watson’s own showing, ‘ evolution itself ’ cannot 
be proved ? - 

Even Huxley—‘ Darwin’s bulldog ’ as he was sometimes called, since 
he did most of the fighting while Darwin did the speculating—made no 
such pretence as Watson does, but rebuked those who were beginning to 
put it forward. ‘It seems to me,’ he wrote, ‘that “creation ”’ in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is perfectly conceivable. The so-called a 
priort arguments against Theism, and given a Deity, against the possi- 
bility of creative acts, appear to me to be devoid of reasonable founda- 
tion’ (Life of C. Darwin, Vol. II, p. 187). So, according to the greater 
Huxley himself, this idée fixe (now well in the saddle) that special creation 
is intrinsically incredible, is ‘ devoid of reasonable foundation.’ He shows 
that the possibility of creative acts must be allowed so long as the existence 
of a Deity is possible ; and who has shown a Deity to be impossible ? 

Professor Watson, however, seems desirous of ruling the idea of 
creation out of court on the ground that it lacks elementary justification. 
This was continually apparent in the highly questionable talks which he 
gave in the B.B.C. series entitled ‘ Man’s Place in Nature ’ ; as, e.g., when 
he declared that ‘ the animal kingdom is formless, unplanned, owing its 
character to accidental events ’ (The Listener, 1942, p. 621). The worthy 
Professor, being unable to see any plan in nature, imagines that nature 
must be planless. It does not occur to him that others may be justified 
in declaring that planning and design are visible throughout nature. He 
is like a colour-blind man who denies the existence of colour. Even 
Einstein, although a professed pantheist and ultra-determinist, insists on 
‘the sublimity and marvellous order ’ revealed in nature, and talks of his 
‘rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law, which reveals an 
intelligence of such superiority that, compared with it, all the systematic 
thinking and acting of human beings is an utterly insignificant reflection ’ 
(The World as I see It, Eng. trans., 1935, pp. 25, 28). . 

If that be so, it is difficult to see why the same ‘ superior mind reveal- 
ing itself in the world of experience ’ (ibid., p. 131) should not sometimes 
(for reasons beyond our ken) have produced results outside our own brief 
* experience.’ 

But here we encounter an alternative obsession ; for many who are 
far from denying the evidence for a transcendent external mind and 
power, and so do not deny special creation on the grounds indicated by 
Watson—+.e., that it is unthinkable because everything is an accident— 
are neverthelees subject to the fixed idea :— 


V. Twat Bewier in Spectat CREATION Is UNSCIENTIFIC 


Those who maintain this proposition usually have sufficient knowledge 
of history to realise that special creation has always been credible—even, 
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as Darwin admitted, to thinkers ‘of the highest eminence’ (Origin of 
Species, 6th ed., reprint 1882, p. 428)—but suppose that it is somehow 
opposed to ‘ science,’ and must therefore be noxious and untrue. 

Now this idea is less patently absurd than the last; for special 
creation is distinct from normal events, and so cannot be explained by 
workers (popularly called ‘scientists,’ but really ‘ natural scientists ’) 
whose province is the study of natural processes, i.e., NaTuRAL Law and 
its effects. But that obviously affords no argument against the possi- 
bility of special creation, unless we make the unwarrantable assumption 
that nothing can ever have happened apart from natural law. The 
question of special creation is one of historic fact—and, as such, it 
must be décided by evidence, not by assumption. If it has occurred, 
it is part of truth, whether or not it is explicable by causes understood 
by us. ‘Science’ is only a Latinised word for ‘knowledge’; and 
knowledge is a very broad subject. It includes all verified facts—not 
only explained facts,? much less only facts explained along certain limited 
lines. 

This was clearly indicated by Professor Tyndall (who was no believer 
in Revelation, but possessed ordinary common sense which many biolo- 
gists seem to lack to-day). ‘ It is self-evident,’ he said, ‘ that if there is a 
God, He is almighty, and therefore can perform miracles ; but science has 
nothing to do with miracles, because, supposing their existence, they lie 
outside its proof’ (cited by Professor Bettex, Modern Science and Chris- 
tianity, p. 169). By ‘science,’ of course, Tyndall meant natural science ; 
but his remarks clearly recognised that things could happen ‘ outside its 
proof ’ provided ‘ there is a God.’ And who can disprove the existence 
of God ? 

In short, this talk of belief in special creation being ‘ unscientific,’ 
simply amounts to a claim that it would be inexplicable by natural law. 
But who ever thought anything else ? And what right has any professed 
scientist (whose first concern is to discover facts, and second concern to 
explain them) to claim in advance that nothing can exist which is 
inexplicable by natural law? It is clear that, so far from belief in the 
possibility of special creation being ‘ unscientific,’ it is the denial of that 
possibility which is unscientitic—taking ‘science ’ in its broadest sense, 
as the establishing of facts, whatever their explanation may be.‘ 

The desire, however, to explain matters in terms of natural law is per- 
fectly legitimate—indeed, essential if we are ever to find the limits of 
what is thus explicable. Distortion comes in when the hypothesis of 
natural cause is treated as sacrosanct, a foregone conclusion, a result of 
research instead of an instrument for research. For while hypothesis is 


3 We know, and act on, many facts which we cannot explain (e.g., that water expands 
on freezing); and all explanations end in ultimate mystery. 

4 Thus G. Fano, remarking that ‘the mind of many biologists is set, so that they 
will not tolerate the discussion of any force which is not physical or chemical,’ observes 
that ‘ the immensity of our ignorance, when compared with the very little that we know 
does not authorise such dogmatic obstinacy in us. It would be more scientific to assume 
a humbler attitude and be less assertive in our formule ’ (Op. cit., p. 42). 
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necessary, so also is its challenging.’ But our fanatics regard the more 
drastic challenging as a blasphemy; and so biology is crammed with 
rubbish, issued in the name of ‘ science,’ and surviving only because of the 
idea that to question it is to question science. Few seem to realise that 
the most powerful purge of all such dross is the counter-postulate of 
creation. It is that, above all, which ensures that whatever — its 
rigorous challenge shall indeed be part of natural science. 

The trouble, however, with the remote past is that this drastic chal- 
lenge (when applied) cannot be shaken off, for the simple reason that the 
evidence is totally inadequate for disproving creation—which its nature 
actually endorses. Those, therefore, who object on principle to any 
suggestion of miracle, are apt to clamour for belief in evolution, as a kind 
of sacred duty, under the common delusion :— 


VI. Tuat Evoivution Exvmounates Mrracre 

But it really does nothing of the sort. Indeed, evolution itself is so 
contrary to the observed constancy of nature, and involves the bridging 
of so many—and colossal—structural gaps in defiance of all reason and 
probability, that to invoke it instead of special creation may be said to 
demand a multitude of miracles instead of relatively few. 

The idea that an amceba-like creature became gradually changed into 
fishes, crocodiles, birds, whales and men by the blind forces of nature, is 
simply puerile. Nothing distinguishes it, in principle, from fable-monger- 
ing of the grossest kind. It is popularly claimed to be ‘ scientific ’ because 
it appeals to ‘ known causes,’ instead of falling back upon an unknown 
cause by talking of Divine intervention. But Divine intervention, 
whether rightly invoked or not, would at least be adequate ; so its invoca- 
tion is not intrinsically absurd. On the other hand, the besetting sin of all 
schools of transformism, as the Duke of Argyll acutely observed long ago, 
is simply this, that they all ‘ ascribe to known causes unknown effects’ 
(Primeval Man, 1869, p. 44) ; and if it is scientific to attribute unknown 
effects to known causes, then the negro story-teller Uncle Remus was 
scientific when he accounted for the speckles on guinea-fow] not by talking 
of a Creator, but by saying that Sis’ Cow (in return for favours received) 
obligingly decorated them by splashing milk over them with her tail ; and 
they then sat in the sun until the milk dried, since when they and their 
descendants have shown the speckles. For cows really have sometimes 
splashed with their tails, and milk really has sometimes left stains when 
dried. Was Uncle Remus’ proposition therefore a scientific hypothesis ? 
If not, why should fallacies of the same order be scientific when they 
appear between the covers of The Origin of Species or The Descent of Man ? 
Are the methods of the fable-monger sanctified by transference from the 
log cabin of a negro slave to the august residence at Down ? 

5 AsT. H. Huxley said, ‘ the historical progress of every science depends on the criticism 
of hypotheses ’ (Hume, 1879, p. 55). The reluctance of modern biologists to face such 


criticism is discussed in our pamphlet Hvolutionists under Fire. 
® Noel Chandler Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus (1884): ‘ XX XIII. Why the Guinea- 


Fowls are Speckled,’ pp. 153-7. 
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Apparently it is thought so. We are assured that ‘ the present is the 
key to the past,’ and it is insisted that ‘ we are not at liberty to imagine 
new causes of change wheh those seem insufficient. which occur in our 
experience ’ (Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Centenary Geol. Soc. Lond., p. 115).? 
Uncle Remus observed this very principle, adhering strictly to his own 
experience. We also read, regarding an outstanding biological mystery, 
that : ‘ The problem of the origin of life is that of the formation of quan- 
tities of carbonaceous jelly under such conditions that it would have 
mechanically subdivided, and the separate parts would inherit the power 
to grow and subdivide in turn’ (Professor J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., The 
Making of the Earth, p. 228). Clothed in similar language, the theory of 
Uncle Remus would look just as good: “The problem of the markings 
on guinea-fowls is that of the distribution of quantities of an opaque 
fluid over the bodies of their ancestors under such conditions that it 
would have mechanically subdivided and settled in minute spots, and 
the birds would inherit the power to retain the markings and transmit 
them to their offspring in turn.’ Assumption for assumption, fallacy 
for fallacy, there is little to choose between the F.R.S. and his negro 
prototype. 

The general adoption of such methods by modern biologists degrades 
their sense of logical requirements, and brings their writings into con- 
tempt with practical workers who still insist on those requirements—and 
‘obtain solid results by doing so. The comments of one physicist, 
Professor L. T. More, appear at the head of our last article; and Sir 
Ambrose Fleming is another, who writes in similar vein. The law has 
produced many critics of evolutionary dialectics, and trained thinkers of 
all professions have protested against imagination being allowed to run 
riot in the professed name of science. 

Evolutionists have consequently taken to declaring that only biologists 
are qualified to discuss the matter.® If biologists become sceptical, 
pressure is applied to make them keep their doubts to themselves. Few 
are prepared to face the general hostility of their colleagues. The fact 
that evolution is freely criticised by foreign biologists (whose colleagues 
are less enamoured of the doctrine) is ignored, and the works expressing 
their strictures are boycotted. So the further belief has arisen :— 


7 Citing Hutton. Had Hutton said ‘ sufficient ’ instead of ‘insufficient’ it might have 
seemed more reasonable ; yet this extraordinary dictum has actually been regarded by 
many as the acme of ‘science.’ 

8 While Darwinists spin fairy-tales and wage endless war with rival sects of evolution, 
the physicists, chemists, and other genuine scientists (including practical biologists like 
medical men, geneticists, etc.) have transformed our whole manner of life within the last 
two generations. 

* They do not object, however, to non-biologists writing on behalf of evolution; and 
the Rationalist Press Association actually sent Mr. Joseph McCabe, who seems to have 
no scientific status whatever, to meet Mr. Dewar in public debate on evolution, at the 
Conway Hall on February 2nd, 1937. The result was so disconcerting to Mr. McCabe that 
he refused to let his own part of the discussion be published, even though recorded by the 
R.P.A. reporter (see A Challenge to Evolutionists, by D. Dewar, 1937). 
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VII. Tat THERE ARE No Compstent Critics oF EvoLuTIon 


Thus Professor E. 8. Goodrich, F.R.S., of Oxford University, actually 
declares that : ‘ It is now universally held by competent biologists that 
all organisms, living or extinct, have arisen from remote common ancestors 
by a process of gradual change or evolution ’ (Art. ‘ Evolution’ in Enc. 
Brit., 1929, Vol. VIII, p. 917). : 

Such an assertion is astounding ; for Professor Goodrich must know 
that many biologists of high standing have emphatically repudiated and 
openly attacked the belief which he here claims to be universal among 
such men. We refer, for instance, to V. Diamare, Director of the Institute 
of Osteology at the University of Naples ; A. Fleischmann, Professor of 
Zoology at Erlangen University 1°; J. Lefévre, Director, Laboratoire de 
Bioénergétique, Paris; P. Lemoine, Professor of Geology and Director 
of the Museum of Natural History in Paris; H. Nilsson, Professor of 
Genetics, Lund University, Sweden ; L. Vialleton, Professor of Compara- 
tive Anatomy at Montpellier ; and recall Vialleton’s statement,™ in this 
connection, that : ‘ Critics of evolution have multiplied to such an extent 
that it is impossible even to list them here. It must suffice in order to 
give some idea of them to refer to the short résumés given by Diamare in 
Studie Senesi, Vol. X XTX (1912) and Carazzi in Il Dogma dell’ Evoluzione 
(1920).’ 

It is difficult to believe that Professor Goodrich can have failed to hear 
of some, at least, of these open and prominent opponents of evolution ; 
so it seems that obsession alone can account for his making a statement 
so patently out of accord with reality. 


CoNncLUSION 


What, then, are we to say ? The hypothesis of evolution is legitimate 
enough—until it is disproved ; but so also is the hypothesis of creation 
—until it is disproved. It is not the province of science to prejudge any 
matter, or rule any possibility out of court on the grounds that one 
section of science (i.¢., natural science) could not deal with it. 

A prima facie case for postulating some degree, at least, of evolution, 
is found in the fact that creatures are not absolutely constant in type. 
The demonstrated amount of change is not great, but the limits of its 
possible amount cannot be stated with certainty. 

A prima facie case for postulating creation is found in the proved 
general constancy of types, despite the small amount of change that has 
been demonstrated. It also appears in the character of the geological 
record : the sudden appearance, in wide diversity and high specialisation 
of types, of the first forms of life ; the sudden appearances, in full per- 
fection, of the first swimming creatures, the first flying creatures, and the 


10 Even V. L. Kellogg noted Fleischmann’s opposition as that of a ‘ reputable zoologist ’ 
and a ‘biologist of recognised position’ (Darwinism To-day, p. 8). Shortly before the 
war, Fleischmann told Davies that he had just completed writimg another anti-evolution 
book (letter of May 30th, 1939). 

11 Memb. et Ceint. des Vert. Tét., p. 696. 
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first highly specialised and differentiated organs of every kind—eyes, 
feathers, etc. 

It seems, indeed, impossible for anyone knowing the facts (unless he 
be the victim of an overpowering obsession) to deny the evidence for the 
operation of supernatural power and intelligence in nature. Life must, 
at one time, have appeared in a previously lifeless world ; so far as we 
can see, life never appears in the world to-day except from pre-existing 
life of a similar kind. The very processes of life are instinct with apparent 
intelligence, which is certainly not the intelligence of the creatures them- 
selves, and inevitably suggests purpose in the mind of a divine Being who 
ordered and upholds them. Materialists are compelled to admit this, and 
can dismiss the conclusion only by bald and unconvincing dogmatism, 
while their suggested alternatives are fantastic. C. E. Raven rightly 
styles some of the latter ‘literally as absurd as the supposition that a 
fortuitous coincidence of letters was responsible for the appearance of 
Hamlet ’ (Science, Religion and the Future, 1943, p. 49). 

The objection that special creation cannot be definitely proved to have 
taken place affords no justification for dismissing its possibility. Whole- 
sale evolution also cannot be definitely proved to have taken place, so the 
demand for such proof is double-edged. 

The greatest difficulties exist in reconstructing geological history, 
which can only be traced by means of circumstantial evidence whose 
deficiencies the evolutionist is the first to stress—when it suits him. Thus, 
if God by His fiat called suddenly into existence a host of animals and 
plants, no amount of (natural) scientific investigation would show how 
this was effected. Nor would it prevent the evolutionist from suggesting 
that these creatures had really been evolved, but their ancestries had been 
lost. 

On the other hand, even where fossil evidence seems most clearly to 
indicate some limited degree of evolution—usually within the genus, if 
not within the species—it is equally inconclusive if a God exists (and who 
can disprove His existence ?) who may see reason to intrude fresh creation 
even in the heart of existing creation (cf. Ex. viii.17). In short, we simply 
do not possess the means of finally deciding questions of remote history. 

As Dr. 8. Zuckerman writes regarding the origin of man’s mental 
powers : ‘ Either evolutionary change or miraculous divine intervention 
lies at the back of human intelligence. The second of these possibilities 
does not lend itself to scientific investigation. It may be the correct 
explanation, but, from the scientific point of view, it cannot be legitimately 
resorted to in answer to the problem of man’s dominantly successful 
behaviour until all possibilities of more objective explanation through 
morphological, physiological and psychological observation and experi- 
ment are exhausted ’ (Functional Activities of Men, Monkeys and Apes, 
1933, p. 155). 

If all evolutionists were similarly content to allow that divine inter- 
vention ‘ may be thé correct explanation,’ until they are in a position to 
disprove it, we would have no fault to find with their attitude. Unfor- 
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tunately, as we have seen, most of them exhibit a closed mind on the 
subject—refusing to acknowledge that divine intervention might be the 
explanation, because they are obsessed by the idea that special creation 
is incredible. ; 

It is strange that they should thus ignore, in the pretended name of 
‘science,’ a possibility which science as a whole is bound to recognise if it 
is not to deny its own essence. They may not, of course, be conscious 
offenders, but do this because those who taught them, at a time when 
they were incapable of forming independent judgment, instilled the idea 
into them that that was the ‘ scientific ’ way to act ; while opponents of 
evolution were ignored in the manner that we have seen. As Professor L, 
Vialleton well said: ‘The manuals of the past fifty years are simply 
illustrations of transformism, setting forth only that which is favourable 
to it, passing over in silence everything outside or against it’ (Memb. et 
Ceint. des Vert. T&., 1924, p. vii). 

Biological students are being taught at school, college and university, 
that evolution is a-law of nature ; and all facts opposed to it are withheld 
from them. So they leave their university in complete ignorance of the 
true state of affairs. While in this condition, many of them take up some 
branch of research work, and view everything through evolutionary 
spectacles, regarding any data that oppose their beliefs as ‘ anomalous ’ 
and requiring to be explained away, while any seeming coincidence with 
their views is immediately and uncritically hailed as further ‘ proof’ of 
evolution. Others teach biology, and so innocently pass on what they 
have been taught, without even encountering the ‘ anomalous ’ facts. 

At the same time, most people who are not biologists accept evolution 
because it is ‘in the air,’ so to speak, in every sense of the word. Press 
and pulpit take it for granted ; and no argument for the truth of a belief 
is more cogent, to most people’s minds, than its seeming universality. 
Nor does anything more. encourage its votaries than to be able to claim 
such universality, and all their efforts are aimed at sécuring it. 


‘ Dico ego, tu dicis, sed denique dixit et ille ! 
Dictaque post toties : nil nisi dicta vides.’ 


Hence the flooding of the country with cheap books ‘ boosting’ 
evolution, issued under the auspices of the Rationalist Press Association 
Bad as that influence is, however, in the view of those who would like to 
see the subject treated impartially, it is eclipsed in noxious effect by the 
capturing of the B.B.C. by parties interested in securing the universality 
of evolution dogma. For one still has choice of books ; but the British 
public has no longer any choice as to what it hears over the air. Advantage 
has been taken of this fact to select propagandists like Professor D. M. S. 
Watson and Dr. Julian S. Huxley to sandbag adults into belief in evolu- 
tion by subjecting them to monstrous claims, which would not stand a 
moment’s examination by a competent critic; while similar nonsense, 
in dramatic form suitable for children (with uncouth noises, etc., from the 
past, supposed to represent their half-brute ancestors), impresses on 
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infants ‘ How Things Began ’ according to evolutionary nightmares. So 
the next generation is biassed from its earliest years. Lest any counter- 
impressions should be received by young or old, the B.B.C.—while loudly 
asserting that it favours free discussion on all disputed matters—per- 
sistently refuses, behind the scenes, to allow biologists who oppose 
evolution to meet Watson, Huxley and Co., in broadcast debate over 
their perversions of scientific facts.™ 

Were it not for the monopoly enjoyed by the B.B.C., such unblushing 
suppression of the truth would not be possible. One company would see 
that another did not disseminate too great nonsense. But as things are, 
all Britons must listen to what the B.B.C. chooses that they shall hear ; 
and they have no means of applying criticism or test if they disagree*with 
it.48 

Meanwhile we hope that these articles may show some people, at least, 
how matters really stand. The chief subjects of our strictures have 
reason to know that we would welcome any attempt on their part to 
question the substantial accuracy of our representations. 


Dovetas DEwaR. 
L. M. Davriss. 


12 Although petitioned by people of all classes, from all parts of Britain, including 
University Professors and leading clergymen of all denominations, who urged that both 
sides should be heard on so important a subject. Details of our correspondence with the 
B.B.C. were published by us (Davies and Dewar) in a pamphlet entitled The B.B.C. Abuses 
its Monopoly. 

18 The following facts may be noted: In his B.B.C. Close-up on October 20th, 1943, 
the Director of Talks (Mr. G. R. Barnes) declared that the B.B.C. should protect minorities, 
and have both sides of questions discussed. Similarly, during the B.B.C. Coming-of-Age 
celebrations, the Minister of Information (Right Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P.) declared 
that ‘ democracy thrives on argument,’ and ‘ the B.B.C. should encourage discussion on all 
vital issues. Calling impartially on all sides, it should be a great national forum’ (The 
Times, December 9th, 1943). Fine words! Yet the Talks Director persistently refused to 
let us broadcast reply to Watson’s and Huxley’s claims regarding evolution; and when 
Davies asked Mr. Brendan Bracken how he squared this refusal with his own public pro- 
fessions, Mr. Bracken replied that he took ‘ full responsibility for all the B.B.C.’s doings,’ 
and had advised the B.B.C. to be ‘ very tough with anyone who attempted to put pressure 
on them ’ (letter of February 2nd, 1944). Comment seems superfluous. Since then, Mr. 
Bracken has again stated (House of Commons, June 29th, 1944) that he ‘ wanted the 
B.B.C. to become a forum, with both sides stating their case.’ And so the merry game 
proceeds: opponents of causes favoured by the B.B.C. are refused a hearing, while the 
B.B.C. loudly professes its eagerness to hear ‘ both sides ’ 

That we (Dewar, B.A., F.Z.8., and Davies, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.8.E., F.G.S.) present a 
reasonable case against Watson’s and Huxley’s broadcasts, was admitted by the Council 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (vide Secretary’s letter to Davies, June 18th, 1943). 
Yet young Mr. 8. A. Barnett has since been allowed (November 9th, 1944) to broadcast 
assertions that ‘ all biologists are agreed . . . about the fact of evolution,’ although the 
B.B.C. know, from our very protests (as zoologist and geologist respectively), that such is 
not the case. 

For our previous articles on this subject see The Nineteenth Century for April, August 
and November, 1943, and January, April and July, 1944. Our opponents have not yet 
ventured to counter our statements publicly, though well aware of them. Their attempts 
to respond by letter have been unfortunate (vide our pamphlet Hvolutionists under Fire). 
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FAIR COMMENT 

‘MEND ’EM AND JOIN ’EM’ 
‘ Wuen I have turned out Sir Robert Walpole I will retire into that 
hospital for invalids, the House of Peers.’ The contemptuous remark is 
attributed to Pulteney who later entered the hospital as Earl of Bath, and 
there met Walpole as Earl of Orford. They agreed (according to Dr. 
King’s Anecdotes) that they were now ‘ two as insignificant men as any 
in England.’ Exalted into oblivion! A frequent consequence of the 
ennoblement of Great Commoners. I understand and hope that Mr. 
Lloyd George is no invalid and I am sure that his becoming an inmate of 
the hospital will not be greeted by the people with the indignant clamour 
that insulted Pulteney and the elder Pitt. when ‘ they were seduced by 
the splendour of coronets.’ Yet one could discern, last month, amongst 
his innumerable admirers, a certain sense of consternation when L.G. 
decided to succumb into insignificance. ‘Mend ’em or end ’em’ became, 
at long last, ‘Mend ’em and join em.’ They were mended—or paralysed. 
He has joined them. Perhaps because they are now not venomous, but 
valetudinarian. 

An Imacinary DIALOGUE 


It would be amusing if a composer of Imaginary Dialogues were to 
give-us a colloquy between the shade of King Edward VII and the newly 
created Earl. Or perhaps Sir Max Beerbohm would oblige with a cartoon 
on this confrontation. Did not King Edward, dedicated to days of 
comfort without strife, ask Lord Knollys to insist that Mr. Lloyd George 
should not introduce the Sovereign’s name into ‘ those violent tirades of 
his’? Did not Mr. Lloyd George reply that he was not ready to be 
judged by the King and peers, but would bow to the King‘ and people ? 
Dukes, however, and not Earls, were the demons of Limehouse, which 
Edward VII asserted was, oratorically, the same place as Billingsgate. 
Show us, then, the reconciled King addressing his former Minister with 
his genial smile and the remark: ‘I am glad, Mr. Lloyd George, that 
they did not ask me to make you a Duke.’ 


For Norsine sut MERIT 


Several Great Commoners have refused peerages. Has anybody ever 
refused the Order of Merit—‘ very restricted and exclusive,’ as Debrett 
describes it ? I know nothing of the secret history of this Order which - 
bears upon its badge the simple words ‘ For Merit,’ in gold letters within 
a laurel wreath: an inscription highly honourable to its recipients, but 
seeming invidiously to suggest that other decorations may be conferred 
for qualities or achievements not entirely meritorious : for Merit, maybe, 
and Money, or for ‘ political services’ mingled with a residue of Merit. 
However in the much more famous motto of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, honi soit ; and we rejoice that in this New Year the O.M. has been 
awarded to another philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead: a veteran 
two years older than Lloyd George. 
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THOUGHT v. THE MACHINES 
A philosophy must mature, like certain wines, before it receives 
official recognition. It must be ripe, though it need not be intelligible. 
For a difficult or dark philosopher—one who seems to be trying to recon- 
cile Heraclitus with Plato—Whitehead has a high and hopeful view of the 
influence of thought upon human history. He writes in Science and the 
Modern World— 


‘The great conquerors, from Alexander to Cesar, and from Cesar to 
Napoleon, influenced profoundly the lives of subsequent generations. But the 
total effect of this influence shrinks to insignificance, if compared to the entire 
transformation of human habits and human mentality produced by the long 
line of men of thought from Thales to the present day, men individually 
powerless, but ultimately the rulers of the world.’ 


That was published in 1926. It reminds us of Shelley’s bold claim : 
‘ poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ Can such things 
be said, with equal confidence, in 1945% The ultimate rulers and 
unacknowledged legislators of the world seem to be under eclipse ; the 
mathematician is overwhelmed by the machines, with their entire trans- 
formation of human habits. Which will ‘ ultimately’ win? A question 
I leave to the new O.M. Professor Whitehead has contributed most 
usefully to the debunking $f scientific explanations of the universe, and 
has created—in his own image ?—a self-limited Deity Who has deliber- 
ately restricted His own activities in order (one supposes) to escape the 
blame of having created evil as well as good. 


No Future ror GLass 


We now know that the Crystal Palace is to be rebuilt, but that it will 
no longer be a palace of crystal—or glass. -This is a wise decision, as we 
advance into the pilotless age of high explosives ; though the reason given 
for the selection of more solid material is, I gather, that the late Lord 
Balfour nearly caught one of his not #fifrequent colds in the insufficiently 
heated central transept, while listening to Handel. The first argument 
appears to be the more convincing, but the point about draughts under 
crystal is confirmed by the fate of another of Sir John Paxton’s trans- 
lucent edifices, the Chatsworth Conservatory, which the father of the 
present Duke of Devonshire was compelled to demolish or explode because 
it could not be kept warm. Sir Joseph Paxton seems to have possessed 
the faith of a frigidaire in the preservation of the fragile. For him all 
that glistened was as good as gold. Yet the name Paxton is not associated 
with permanence. Some twelve years after Queen Victoria, the Prince 
Consort and the King of Portugal had opened what has since been called 
the Sydenham Horror, the northern wing, the tropical department, and 
the Assyrian court of the transferred or ‘ reconditioned ’ Great Exhibition 
buildings of 1851 were totally destroyed by fire ; happily soon after the 
death of the glassy-minded Sir John: His theories, like those of so many 
minor Victorian prophets, have not been confirmed by Time. We must 
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not deride his vitreous visions on that account. He anticipated a gleaming 
age. We try to dodge its splintered fragments. It is not Paxton’s fault 
that domes of many-coloured glass cannot aspire to stain the white 
radiance of eternity. 
‘ TELETHOUGHT ’ 

Telephotography, telemechanics, telepathy, teletherapy, telemeter— 
we have had these ugly, but correctly formed, compounds for a long time. 
Later, we got the curious hybrid ‘ television ’: perhaps to make the thing, 


_ the invention, sound simpler for the millions who will soon be looking-in 
as well as listening. I hear that the Television Report is in the hands of 


Ministers. It may be published by the time this appears in print. A 
new toy is presented ; so at least the great public will think of it. Scientific 
toys have a nasty way of turning into terrors. Not without reason do 
the nervous dread the possible expansions and adaptations of initially 
innocent devices. ‘ Will they be able to see into the ‘ome?’ an aged 
pensioner timidly asked me the other day. A form of compulsory photo- 
graphy—X-rays penetrating bricks and annihilating the last remains of 
privacy—haunted her imagination. I was able to reassure her—for the 
moment. But revealed interiors, stripped like the spectral earth of 
Hardy’s Dynasts, may be the next thing—-with revealed thoughts also ; 
most of them, as the psychoanalysts would warn us, unfit for publication. 
If what I suppose will be named ‘ telethought ’ is inflicted upon us, we 
may as well blow out our brains and leave the dissectors to discover, 
from the recovered fragments, what we were thinking about them before 
we decided that we could no longer endure to go on thinking about 
anything. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


HUNGARY IN RETROSPECT 


WuEn, fourteen years ago, I was crossing the Austrian frontier into Hungary, 
the polite Hungarian Customs officer did not bother to examine my luggage 
but instead, to my surprise, handed me a postcard. The card showed a small 
map of the present reduced Hungary. You pulled a little tab attached and 
the greater pre-war Hungary appeared. Below were the words ‘Nem! Nem! 
Soha!’ (‘No! No! Never!’). I asked the official~what the card and the 
words meant. He answered that this was Hungary’s reply to the Treaty of 
Trianon. Hungary could never consent to the handing over of her territories 
to the newly-formed and hostile States, but as she was now too weak to fight 
she must wait until justice would be done. He then offered me a pair of radio 
earphones, in case I would like to listen to Hungarian gipsy.music. ‘You may 
find it rather sad,’ he said, ‘ but that is because our music is sad. We were _ 
for so long a conquered nation under the Turks. In the music you will hear 
the Hungarian cry for freedom.’ 

Now all this was very charming and interesting, a pleasant contrast to the 
surliness of the German and Austrian officials I had met on the journey, but as 
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my eyes fell on the words ‘Nem! Nem!’ Soha!’ and the new Hungarian 
creed which was facing me on the opposite side of the carriage, 
‘I believe in one God. 
I believe in one Fatherland. 
I believe in Hungary’s Resurrection.’ 
I began to wonder. 

In Budapest I met the same slogan everywhere—engraved on public monu- 
ments and on the walls of churches, placarded in neat frames in the omnibuses 
and trams. 

One could not then live in Hungary without feeling a great deal of sympathy 
for her position. She had lost about two-thirds of her territories, containing her 
timber reserves and mineral ore deposits, and about 3,000,000 of her own 
nationals, as well as the subject races now under other Governments. In the 
transferred areas, the once great landlords and their dependants who had 
remained on their estates now found themselves treated as a foreign minority, 
a most galling experience for the proud Magyar spirit. Since the separation 
from Austria, even that country now imposed tariffs against Hungary. Her 
wines, for instance, could no longer be freely exported there, and what remained 
unsold had literally to be given or thrown away, to make room for the new 
vintages. 

The three countries which had principally benefited at Hungary’s expense 
were Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. To Czecho-Slovakia had 
been transferred the Provinces of Slovakia and Ruthenia. Jugo-Slavia had 
received Croatia, Slovenia and the Banat and Batka Provinces, with over half a 
million Magyars. To Rumania had gone the rich Transsylvania with, it was 
claimed, over a million true Hungarians. 

All this I heard over and over again. Everyone appeared to want to show 
me the lovely little Park of Remembrance, in the centre of Pest, in which were 
erected four striking statues, representing the lost provinces of the north, south, 
east and west. I found two of these very effective. A little Slovak peasant 
boy, clinging to his mother’s skirts, symbolised the loss of Slovakia. A young 
man, apparently dying, but still upholding the shield of ancient Transsylvania, 
indicated Hungary’s determination to regain this land, no matter what the 
cost, A Flame of Remembrance was kept burning day and night, with a guard 
of Boy Scouts ever in attendance. Hungary must neither forgive nor forget. 
There could be no question of her becoming a good neighbour to these new 
countries, for she challenged their very right to a separate existence. 

She could not openly resist the terms of the Treaty of Trianon which 
Admiral Horthy had unwillingly signed, but she launched a carefully organised 
campaign of propaganda against it. It was not solely with the idea of trans- 
forming her capital into the leading spa of Central Europe that Hungary spent 
so much borrowed money upon this already beautiful city. Budapest became 
the tourists’ paradise, leaving Paris in many respects far behind. For one 
thing, it has the great advantage of possessing many natural hot sulphur 
springs, which have proved to be most efficacious in the treatment of rheumatic 
diseases. A number of these springs are to be found on the Margit Sziget, or 
Margareta Island, which lies like a flashing emerald on the grey water of the 
Danube flowing between Buda and Pest. The warm water and favourable 
climate made open-air bathing from April to October extremely enjoyable. 
‘Luxurious hotels and open-air restaurants were built there, surrounded with a 
wealth of flowers and green lawns. There was the typical Hungarian restaurant 
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with its waitresses dressed in national costumes, serving the national dishes 
and singing their traditional songs to the accompaniment of a large gipsy 
orchestra, also picturesquely clad. Here, too, an immense open-air theatre has 
been built, in the natural setting of age-old rocks and trees, in which I have 
seen A Midsummer Night's Dream beautifully produced. Hungarian operas 
and plays naturally predominated. Of several of them the theme was the lost 
Transsylvania, showing the oppressed condition of the Hungarian nationals 
remaining there. 

Under the velvet glove of their genuine charm and hospitality to the outside 
world lay an iron hand grimly pointing the way of destiny for their own people. 
Their lives and the lives of their children were to be dedicated to two objects, 
the eradication of any ideas that could possibly be called Bolshevist and to the 
winning back of the lost territories. In the schools, the army and the Church, 
for twenty years this cleverly fostered propaganda worked. Only in the 
Universities was it questioned, for here was being laid the foundations of a 
middle class which looked towards the democratic West rather than behind 
to Hungary’s feudal past for its inspiration. 

Gradually I realised that the Czechs were definitely more feared and hated 
than the Rumanians and the Serbs. This was not only because the Czechs were 
better armed, but also for the reason that they were a genuinely democratic 
people, amongst whom the middle and working class Hungarians incorporated 
in this highly progressive State had better opportunities for development. The 
Rumanians were contemptuously dismissed as bandits, whilst the Serbs, 
though of course uncivilised, were credited with sharing the Hungarian tradition 
of bravery. 

I had not realised how effective was this propaganda of hate until I crossed 
from Hungary into Jugo-Slavia in 1934. I then found the Hungarian frontier 
officials treating everyone, including their own people, with the greatest sus- 
picion, but the attitude of the Jugo-Slav officials was still more startling. With 
pistols prominently displayed at their waists, they not only went meticulously 
through every piece of luggage, but even searched under the seats and turned 
up every cushion in the compartment. ‘ What is the idea ?’ I asked, when 
they finally left us. ‘Looking for bombs and firearms,’ someone replied. 
‘ They know what we Hungarians feel about them.’ I felt inclined to laugh, it 
seemed so melodramatic. But it was only two months later that King Alexander 
was murdered in Marseilles, through a plot hatched in Hungary and with 
Italian complicity. When I heard this news I was playing bridge at a party 
at which a number of retired officers of the old Austro-Hungarian army were 
present. They did not appear to be surprised, but rather deeply satisfied at 
something accomplished that was long overdue. ‘So perish all enemies of 
Hungary !’ one of them said. Yet I can also remember that some of these 
same officers were aghast with horror when they heard that von Roehm 
had been assassinated under the direct orders of Hitler. Then they had no 
words bad enough for ‘ that paperhanger fellow.’ 

But the world repercussions of the Marseilles coup gave both the Hungarian 
and Fascist Governments a nasty shock. Mussolini hastily reversed his policy 
and began to work for a Balkan entente, although this change of policy received 
no publicity in Hungary. This was illustrated by a rather amusing incident 
after my return from a visit to Bled in Jugo-Slavia two years later. One even- 
ing, being complimented by my friends upon my improvement in dancing the 
‘ Czardas,’ the Hungarian national dance, I explained that I had had a lot of 
practice in Bled. ‘ But that is impossible,’ one said. ‘The national dance 
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there is the ‘“‘ Kola.” Hungarian songs and dances are forbidden in Jugo- — 
Slavia. One may not even speak Hungarian there!’ ‘In all the hotels and 
dancing places,’ I retorted, ‘ after the Kola, the master of ceremonies invariably 
called for the Czardas “in honour of our Hungarian guests.” ’ An amazed 
silence followed. In the Balkans, national songs and dances have the deepest 
political significance. The only explanation my friends could offer was that it 
must have been the work of Mussolini. 

If only wishful thinking could have accomplished it, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment would have kept clear of any military alliance. When Nazi leaders began 
to honour the capital with too frequent visits, Regent Horthy found himself 
invariably confined by a bad cold to his shooting lodge at Godollo. When he 
could not avoid receiving them, and knowing that he could not make any 
effective military display, he put on a show in which he knew they could not 
compete. He invited them to a gala performance, either at the Opera House 
or at the magic open-air theatre on the Margarita Island. Here, in their 
centuries-old traditional costumes, jewel-embroidered silks and satins edged 
with costly furs, were the Hungarian aristocrats waiting to receive them. 
Beside these, the Nazi uniforms faded into insignificance. 

Admiral Horthy was not without experience in dealing with unwelcome 
visitors. Twice the exiled Emperor Karl had attempted to regain his throne, 
and twice the Regent successfully circumvented him. He always declared that 
he had no thought of taking the place of the Hapsburgs, and in fact he did not 
occupy the Royal Suite in the Palace ; Hungary remained officially a kingdom 
and, when the time was ripe for the return of their Sovereign, he would retire. 

But the time was never ripe, and when the Emperor made his second 
effort, accompanied by his Consort Zita, he found himself treated as a guest 
of the Hungarian State and lodged in the soul-satisfying but quite isolated 
Monastery of Tihany. The monastery’s two modest guest chambers were 
furnished in an ancient style of comfort, praying-desks predominating. I 
remember when I was shown these rooms how magnificent was the view from 
the small windows, for the monastery was perched high up on the rocks over- 
looking the really blue Lake Balaton, but completely isolated from the rest of 
the world! Regent Horthy had proved himself a good custodian of Hungarian 
interests. 

As Hitler’s power increased he became more pressing in his demands for 
Hungary’s allegiance to his ‘ New Order.’ Hungary tried to avoid any decision 
by methods of appeasement, sending more foodstuffs to Germany and allowing 
her credit balances in Reichsmarks to grow ever greater, for German industry 
had more important interests to serve than to satisfy Hungarian needs and her 
surplus of aspirins and harmonicas, which appeared to be all she could spare, 
became a drug on the Hungarian market. 

But in spite of this goodwill effort on the part of Hungary, money 
poured into the country to work up the ‘ German Minority ’ racket, although 
at first with indifferent success. The German minority had always been well 
treated and were loyal Hungarian subjects. Efforts to make them declare 
themselves Volksdeutschen, and return to the Reich, failed. But soon 
no class of Hungarian society escaped attention. New German and Italian 
Cultural Societies sprang up overnight. Count Ciano became a frequent visitor 
and an intimate of the Regent’s family. 

‘Is England no more ? ’, a Hungarian asked me as we walked together down 
Budapest’s main street. We had just passed the window of the latest propa- 
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ganda bureau in which Mussolini had let himself go. There was depicted an 
incredibly magnificent specimen of Italian manhood, bound hand and foot but 
struggling to break free from his bonds, which were labelled respectively 
Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Dardanelles, Tunis. 

* All Hungarians,’ continued my friend, ‘ are Anglophiles at heart. A little 
counter-propaganda and two or three thousand pounds, divided between the 
Press and the poor, would be sufficient, and our country could still be saved.’ 
There was a great deal of truth in this, for I remembered how crowded was the 
Academy of Music whenever it was reserved for a British Council lecturer. It 
was about that time that Bruce Lockhart came to lecture. He did not choose 
a subject of any special interest to Hungarians, but the hall was packed to 
hear him. A great many of those present could not even understand English. 
It was at that meeting that Count Teleki presided. The dark, little man, a 
true Magyar type, paid a great tribute to English democratic government and, 
from the applause with which this was greeted, I felt that here was someone 
genuine, who was paying no lip service and who would never acquiesce in Nazi 
methods. So it proved, for when later at the crack of the German whip Hungary 
treacherously attacked Jugo-Slavia, in spite of a recently signed pact of friend- 
ship between them, the little Count shot himself, rather than be a party to his 
country’s disgrace. 

Steadily Nazi propaganda intensified, particularly in the form of anti- 
Semitism. This was facilitated by the fact that, with the exception of the 
National Bank, practically all the financial institutions in Hungary were in 
Jewish hands. The Government bowed to this pressure and passed a law 
requiring every business and financial institution to increase the proportion of 
its non-Jewish staff to a minimum of 20 per cent. within a period of two years. 
This comparatively mild measure appeared to result only in the replacement 
of some messengers, cleaners and other low paid employees with Magyars, 
leaving the more highly paid and responsible posts unchanged. The Govern- 
ment then passed a new law, requiring that within six months not less than 
50 per cent. of all posts and of the total salary list should be reserved for non- 
Jewish employees. This drastic measure threw a large number of Jews out of 
employment. These, together with those elderly Jews who had for any reason 
not done their military service, were now called up to serve in labour battalions. 

Although the.Churches and a great number of the people deprecated this 
anti-Semitic drive, support for it spread like wildfire. The younger army officers 
became strongly infected. A Hungarian ‘ Fiihrer ’ soon appeared on the scene, 
a certain Major Szalasi, with a typical Nazi mentality, but actual physical 
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1 This was because, before 1914, Hungary had been a purely agricultural country and 
had no middle class. There were the noble families with their immense estates and the 
hard-working peasants who made these so profitable. So facilities had been offered to the 
Jews and Germans to settle in the towns to organise trade and industry, for these occupa- 
tions were considered beneath the dignity of even the lesser nobles who sought their careers 
in the army, navy and diplomatic service. But after the defeat of 1918 and the total 
collapse of the currency which followed, new conditions were created. The large fortunes 
of the nobles, invested in rentes and other Government securities, vanished, their palaces 
in Budapest had to be sold to the new rich, and drastic economy practised. Remunerative 
positions had to be found for the younger generation, but-this was practically impossible. 
They now had no navy, the army was reduced to a fraction of its former strength and, 
owing to the loss of territory, the number.of Government posts was greatly reduced. Even 
the working professions, as well as the trade and industry, were now in the hands of com- 
petent Jews. 
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violence was not permitted. When an attempt was made to blow up the main 
Synagogue in* Budapest, some ardent young Nazis found themselves severely 
punished, although I was told that the ringleaders had succeeded in avoiding 
arrest. It gave the opportunity for disposing of Major Szalasi, who was sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment as a political offender. 

But steadily the Nazi grip tightened upon these misguided people. ‘ Down 

with the Treaties! Down with the Communists! Down with the Jews!’ 
These slogans were heard on all sides. Outside the busy German and Italian 
Embassies, where cars were constantly dashing up, organised groups from the 
youth movements were for ever demonstrating. The rather pleasing Hungarian 
ery of ‘ Elan!’ had given place to the Nazi yell, ‘ Heil Sieg!’ There was some- 
thing rather bestial about these organised demonstrations, which suggested 
wolf packs out for prey. Facing the French Legation, in a side street, mounted 
police were waiting ready to quell any disturbance that might arise. However, 
around the British Legation there reigned complete quietude. A taxi driving 
up was quite an event, and one solitary policeman was considered sufficient 
guard. 
Early in 1938, Regent Horthy paid a State visit to Berlin. Hitler’s goods 
were now all showing in the shop window. Displays of overwhelming military, 
naval and air power were given in honour of the visitor, and Horthy’s profes- 
sional pride was deeply gratified when he was invited to review the naval 
forces at Kiel. Now the somewhat contemptuous treatment which his two 
Ministers Kanya and Daranyi had received in Berlin in the previous year could 
be forgotten. 

Hitler showed his hand. He was about to occupy the Sudeten lands and, if 
force had to be used, he wanted the newly-reconstituted Hungarian army to 
co-operate with him by occupying Slovakia. But the diplomatic Regent was 
concerned to know what was likely to be the reaction of France and England 
to such a step and procrastinated. The Fiihrer took this rather badly and once 
again their relations became somewhat cool. 

But Horthy had nibbled at the bait. In the September crisis of that year 
he went on a shooting holiday to Germany, as the guest of Marshal Goering, 
whilst his Nazi-minded Prime Minister Imredy proceeded to Berchtesgaden, 
where he closed the deal with Hitler. 

Thanks to the Munich Agreement, however, Hitler did not need Hungarian 
help after all, and the invitation to occupy Slovakia and Ruthenia was 
suspended, pending the outcome of his negotiations with the Czechs to define 
the ‘ Minority ’ territories. But by now the Hungarian army was eager to 
march in, and for the delay which followed their anger was directed against 
the Czechs. ‘ Why did they not immediately hand back at least the historic 
Hungarian towns of Kassa, Ungvar, Munkacs and, above all, Pozsony, the 
ancient Hungarian capital ?’ This was being asked on all sides, but what the 
duped Hungarians did not realise was that Hitler had by that time decided to 
set up his own puppet government in Slovakia, to keep the position there open, 
until his further plans could be decided upon. The suspense was ended by the 
intervention of Mussolini, the fate of these towns being fought out in Rome 
between von Ribbentrop and Ciano. Ciano secured the three border towns for 
Hungary but Pozsony was reserved for the Third Reich. 

With this settled, the Hungarian army could now safely set out upon what 
it genuinely regarded as its ‘ March of Deliverance ’ into these towns and into 
Ruthenia. 
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‘I like the Slovak. I feel he is a good fellow and could be my brother,’ I 
. heard a young lieutenant say before he left on this expedition. In his young and 
pleasure-loving life there had been one serious ideal, that one day he would be 
leading his men to recover the lost provinces, and now the time had come. But 
the reception was not quite up to expectations, for Hitler had again double- 
crossed them and, with effective propaganda, had worked up amongst the 
Slovaks an intense anti-Hungarian feeling. How intense this was was made 
clear to me by a young Slovak woman married to a Hungarian. She was almost 
in tears when she related to me that she had not been able to take her holiday 
as usual at her home in Slovakia, because she had found the feeling there against 
Hungarians so strong that she and her child were in actual physical danger In 
the towns themselves, in which Hungarians predominated, their reception was 
enthusiastic. Horthy, riding in on his white charger at the head of the army, 
was indeed hailed as a deliverer, but in the country outside they found the 
peasants extremely hostile. 

The occupation of Ruthenia, which followed with Hitler’s reluctant consent, 
did not yield much real satisfaction. ‘ What have we gained after all ? ’ I was 
asked. ‘It is only a poor country, with a very backward population, mostly 
Ukrainians.’ ‘ But, at least you will have now plenty of wood and coal,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘Oh,no . That must all be sent to Germany !’ 

It was, however, in the taking over from Rumania of the small slice of 
Transsylvania, which Hitler had awarded to them, that Hungary suffered her 
greatest disillusionment. There the population was very mixed, with Rumanians 
predominating, and nowhere did there appear to be any desire for Hungarian 
deliverance. I met again the young officer who had been so hopeful about the 
Slovaks. He had also marched with his regiment into Transsylvania, full of 
confidence. He had been eager for the opportunity of fighting the Rumanians, 
but it was the Transsylvanian peasants of Hungarian descent whom they came 
up against. ‘They poisoned the wells and then offered us poisoned milk! We 
were terribly thirsty, but could get nothing that we dare drink.’ That was the 
sad story that he told me, and he was very disillusioned that not even those of 
Hungarian origin showed any elation at being brought back into Hungary for, 
under Rumanian rule, their condition had been definitely improved. 

Once more the Hungarians found that they had followed a will-o’-the-wisp 
for again Hitler’s interests did not coincide with their aspirations. He now 
needed a friendly government in Rumania to secure his oil supplies and, 
whatever promises he made, everything would be subjected to Germany’s 
immediate needs. 

The German invasion of Poland was a terrible shock to the Hungarians. 
The last shreds of illusion vanished as they realised that Germany was to be 
the real master of the countries they had begun to re-occupy. The common 
frontier with Poland—their one genuine friend since the Peace Treaty of 1918 
—which had been the main advantage secured by their occupation of Ruthenia, 
had now gone with the wind. Throughout their chequered history for a 
thousand years they had been friendly with the Poles. At various times, 
mutual aid had been rendered in the long struggle against the Turks. Now, in 
the hour of need, Hungary did not fail her old friends. She helped in every 
way she could the thousands of refugees who sought safety in her country. 
As long as she dared she shut her eyes and even helped them to escape to other 
lands where the fight against Hitler was still being carried on. 

But her own position was becoming precarious enough. In place of the 
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democratic Czechs in her northern and western borders she had now a predatory 
and menacing Germany. On her other frontiers were the Rumanians and 
Serbs, her most carefully cultivated enemies. Further, these were bound hand 
and foot by their pacts with the Reich. All however still hoped that they would 
be able to avoid actual occupation and being involved in the war with the 
Allies. 

It must be recognised that a deep strain of defeatism lies buried in the 
Hungarian character. This has been attributed to the fact that, after losing 
the Battle of Mohacs in 1526, they remained for over 150 years in bondage to 
the Turks. Later again they were entirely dominated by Austria, and only 
after a long struggle did they eventually achieve equality. 

Perhaps this may explain why, on New Year’s Eve in 1939, I was able to 
witness a scene which foreshadowed Hungary’s later complete subjection to 
Hitler. This occurred in the ballroom of the famous Hotel Hungaria in Buda- 
pest. After their National Anthem had been played to signify that the festi- 
vities were over, the leader of the orchestra did not lay down his baton as usual, 
whilst bowing to the applause, but raised it again, almost threateningly. A 
slight pause, and then the opening bars of the German ‘ Horst Wessel’ song 
burst on our ears. All chattering and laughter ceased and, lifelessly, like 
puppets pulled upwards on a string, the dancers slowly rose to their feet. Only 
the handful of English present remained in their seats and then left imme- 
diately. But that was not the end. The next day I met the hotel manager, an 
intensely pro-English Hungarian. ‘ Oh, Madame, you left too early last night. 
You should have waited for what happened later. After that ‘‘ Horst Wessel ”’ 
song was finished someone called out for “‘ Tipperary,” and all sprang to their 
feet and sang it wildly.’ 

M. Victor JONES. 








